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PREFACE 


Tuese three sets of addresses were all 
’ delivered in Liverpool, in different years, 
on the four days of the Holy Week te- 
tween Palm Sunday and Good Friday. 
It may possibly be thought right to add 
that no scruple has been felt about mak- 
ing alterations subsequently, wherever it 
seemed desirable. It would, no doubt, 
have been possible to remove from the 
text, at the same time, all such phrases 
as expressly refer to the time of delivery ; 
but so very much more is due to the 
precise circumstances of delivery than a 
few verbal references here and there, that 
it has seemed far better to let the phrases 
stand, and add meanwhile in explanation 
the one fact which not only gave reality 
to them, but determined almost the whole 
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detail of form and structure, as well as 
(in no small measure) the topic and drift, 
of each separate set of addresses. To the 
same fact is due also a certain amount of 
almost inevitable repetition. 

The addresses so delivered had a pur- 
pose directly practical. If once or twice 
they seem to venture too nearly upon 
abstract ground, it is plain that they do 
so simply from the point of view, and for 
the purposes, of the preacher. There are 
certain kinds of thought which, whether 
they be abstract or not, are to the normal 
lives of conscious and rational beings as 
practical as the daily bread, and at least 
as valuable. These addresses are merely 
an attempt to deal homiletically, for the 
help of men and women in ordinary prac- 
tical life, with such thoughts as they and 
everyone must be anyhow, and are con- 
stantly, thinking, and by thought shaping 
into their lives, in a practical way and 
with the most practical results, in one 
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direction or in another. The circum- 
stances, therefore, of the delivery of the 
addresses, with the form which they have 
assumed in consequence, are by no means 
mentioned in the way of apology; as 
though, but for these, they might have been 
more formal or complete. On the con- 
trary, it is here, if it is anywhere, in the 
homiletical form and the strictly practical 
aim, that they must hope to find their only 
possible justification or excuse. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF SORROW 


‘“And ye now therefore have sorrow.” 
St. JOHN xvi. 22. 


‘*Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward” (Job v. 7). Look at life from 
what point of view we will, or let us ask 
whom we will to interpret life to us, in this 
fact at least there will be universal agree- 
ment—the fact of human sorrow and 
human suffering. We look, then, first, 
straight in the face at this fact, as a fact. 
Think of it how we may, one leading 
characteristic of human life is sorrow. 
But if sorrow seems to be universal in 
man, consider in how true a sense it is 
also peculiar to man. 
Though man is but a part of a vast 
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creation, though ‘‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together” 
(Rom. viii. 22), yet it does not follow 
that sorrow is predicable of the whole 
creation. In many points, indeed, man 
is most truly one with his fellow-creatures. 
Are they wholly one with him in this? 
One with him, not only in the conditions 
of sorrow, but in the sorrow itself, which 
is, to him, the outcome of the conditions ? 
Or is not this just the point where he 
leaves them behind—just where the ma- 
terial for sorrow becomes sorrow realised? 
Is not this peculiar to him? Is not man 
still really solitary in sorrowing ? 

The flowers of the field are crushed, and 
fade, and die. But what do the trees 
or the flowers know of disappointment 
or pain? The animal creation is full of 
pain. Does even the animal creation 
know what sorrow means? We are 
touched, indeed, from time to time, by 
what seems to be marvellous likenesses, 
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marvellous approximations, in the crea- 
tures, to human sorrowing. Yet the 
moment we read into them the reality of 
what we call sorrow, are we not conscious 
that we are beginning to speak imagina- 
tively, to go beyond the bare language 
of the facts, to humanise them, to read 
into them something whose meaning is 
in ourselves, and not in them? Even in 
its exactest imitation, even in its closest 
approach, must we not still say that, so 
far as our knowledge in respect of them 
can interpret (for we know well how igno- 
rant our knowledge is), the suffering of 
animals is separated still by an impassable 
line from human suffering ; so that while 
they too suffer, it is we who sorrow, and 
we, moreover, in sorrowing, are solitary? 
Sorrow, then, as it seems—that discon- 
tent of soul which cannot be satisfied with 
the things that are, which passionately, 
vainly, rebels against the things that are 
—sorrow which hungers and is heart-sore 
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and weeps itself out in tears—this is a 
prerogative of humanity. In any sense 
in which we feel it to be sorrow indeed, 
to be what we mean by sorrow in the 
day of our sadness, it does not belong 
to anything lower in creation; it is our 
prerogative, our privilege, our dignity. 

Think of sorrow, then, the faculty of 
sorrowing, as a distinctive privilege and 
dignity of man. What does it mean in 
him? What is that which is implied and 
contained in this distinctive power and 
‘glory of his? 

This sorrow which is in him, it cries 
aloud with eloquent expression, that things 
are not well with him; they are not as 
they should be; there is no satisfying 
harmony between him and them. 

And not this only; for this is true of 
the animals as well as of him. But the 
sorrow of humanity cries also that human- 
ity itself is conscious of the broken har- 
mony. There is that within it which 
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witnesses to, which knows, and which, 
knowing, cannot rest in, the dis-harmony, 
the dissatisfaction in which it lives. 

Further still, seeing that the sorrow is 
not only a faculty of human nature, not 
only something which is possible to human- 
ity, but, far more than this, is a necessity, 
inherent in it and inalienable, therefore 
this inherent necessity in man of sorrow, 
amid all the conditions of this world’s life, 
testifies that his essential constitution 
and nature, as man, is something which 
all this world’s life and the conditions of 
it—by the very fact that they are what 
they are—cannot match and cannot satisfy. 
The very constitution of his being, and 
the necessary conditions of his life, are 
out of harmony together: they do not 
and cannot fit; the one is too small to 
satisfy the other. Set man, being what 
man is, in this world, as the conditions 
of this world are, and the necessary result 
is, sooner or later, sorrow. 
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But once more, on which side is the 
sorrow? Not on the great world’s side, 
but in the heart of the individual man. 
Yes; it is, as we said, not only a necessity, 
but also a nobleness and a glory of human 
nature, that in the life of this world it can- 
not but sorrow! 

But if I am out of joint with this present 
life, not so much because there is that in 
the life which is too high for me, but rather 
because there is that in me which is too 
high for the life, so that I, the real I, 
cannot be satisfied with it,—what is this 
but to say that I in this world am fallen 
below myself, fallen by the very fact of 
being in this world ? 

I know, of course, that I have no perfect 
simplicity of being. I, too, am mixed with 
the world. And that world-mixture has 
largely entered now into my very being, 
so that there are times when I hardly know 
now which is I—this base world-mixture, 
or that into which the world’s passions and 
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satisfactions are mixed. And yet I must 
feel still in my truest moments that they, 
the world-tastes, are mingled in with me; 
not that I, the very self, am constituted of 
them. The true framework of my nature 
is separable from them. Even at the very 
moment when I choose sin, or richly enjoy 
the pleasure of it, yet I am not ignorant 
that it is sin. There is that in me which 
knows it, and calls it by its name. It is 
I myself, not another, but my true self, 
which knows it and testifies against it, 
and shudders at it as sin. My being is 
corrupted, my feelings tainted, my very 
thoughts and wishes debased by the 
atmosphere of this world’s satisfactions 
and likings; these things choke, they 
threaten to smother, my own being: but 
oh ! my own being is not really these. The 
image in which I was made, the nature 
which I wear,—even when these smother 
it most, is, I know, is, I protest, being 
smothered in these; and in that very fact 
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I read the essential contradiction between 
itand them. If they murder me, they do 
not murder themselves in murdering me; 
but they murder that which was really, and 
is, against them and above them; that 
which they, if they enter into it, degrade 
by entering; that which has, and can have, 
no essential harmony with them, and which 
they cannot satisfy for ever. 

In all the vast mass, then, of human 
misery I read the deep graving of the 
eternal truth, that I, being here, am fallen 
—fallen from myself, and from the essen- 
tial constitution of my nature, in the fact 
of being here. This in itself, if true, is 
indeed the revelation of a mighty truth 
to me. 

But can I not, by asking, go further ?— 
for this truth, if true, must needs suggest 
further questions, pressing questions, be- 
yond itself. If it be true to say that I 
am fallen from myself or from my true 
nature, what, then, is this self, or the 
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pattern of this nature, from which I have 
the witness in myself that I am fallen? 

It may well be that we cannot recon- 
struct, out of the unaided evidence of a 
fallen nature, the true picture of the un- 
fallen. Yet perhaps even the evidence 
which we have may be found to carry us 
to conclusions as astonishing in their bold- 
ness as in the cogency with which the con- 
ditions of our own thought require them. 

If I cannot now read in myself with any 
certainty the exact writing of my nature 
(so blurred is the original manuscript of 
my soul), yet there are two things, I think, 
that I can see there, and can say to myself 
about it; and they two make, if not a 
complete, yet for the present, perhaps, a 
sufficient answer. 

First, then, the true witness of my 
nature is for something higher and per- 
fecter than anything which I see; higher, 
indeed, and perfecter than anything which 
I know to be imperfect ; the highest, then, 
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and perfectest I can know or imagine— 
for the moment I am conscious of flaw I 
am conscious of something which my 
nature witnesses against, and conscious 
that my own nature does witness against 
it; conscious, therefore, that to me it is, 
or ought to be, a pain; for it limits and 
transgresses the image of that complete- 
ness, after which and for which my real 
self must be made, seeing that in it alone 
I can rest and for ever be satisfied. 

This is wonderful enough, to spring with 
a bound to this conviction of our necessary 
affinity of consciousness with the highest 
perfectness that we can imagine. But if 
I can—nay, must—see and say as much as 
this, then it follows as a corollary that no 
statement can possibly satisfy the evidence 
of my own nature, which says anything 
dess than was said of old in the first chapter 
of Genesis : ‘‘So God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God created 
He him.” Nothing less than this can ever 
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satisfy the facts of my nature and my 
misery; nothing, indeed, e/se than this, 
unless and until I have found an image 
higher than the image of God. 

Here, then, we have the tremendous 
original truth of the fall of man, in its two 
essential parts: the one part that we are, 
in fact, fallen below ourselves; the other, 
that the selves from which we are fallen 
are selves the lines of whose image are the 
lines of the image of God. This is that 
necessary truth to which the essential 
sorrowfulness of human life bears witness 
eternally. 

Thank God, then, for the essential- 
sorrowfulness of human life! Do we cry 
out against it? Does it seem to us all 
punishment or all wretchedness? Is it 
mere paradox to claim it, in any sense, on 
the side of blessing, or to connect with 
it, even for a moment, the thought of 
praise? It is not, indeed, the ultimate 
condition of blessedness. The very bless- 
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ing upon the tears of the weepers consists 
in this, that they shall be comforted. The 
sowing in tears is a pledge of the ultimate 
reaping in joy. There shall come a time, 
indeed, when ‘‘God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain” 
(Rev. xxi. 4); but not in the existing 
order of things ; only when it can be said, 
as explanation and cause, ‘‘for the former 
things are passed away.” Till then it is 
sorrow which itself remains as a distinctive 
note of blessedness: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn”: ‘Blessed are ye that weep 


now.” In this world there is privilege, 
essentially, in tears. 

I said at first that no part of this world’s 
creation, save man alone, rises fully to the 
dignity of what we mean by tears. Neither 
can we think of devils as shedding tears. 
But all the vast mass of human wretched- 


ness, all the incurable discontent, all the 
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degrading incongruities, all the ceaseless 
undertone of bitter weeping and wailing, 
from generation to generation, which, 
when we really face it, so staggers and so 
terrifies us; am I not right in saying, 
though I, too, should have to say it with 
streamirg eyes, and an ache in the heart 
that cannot be satisfied,—yet am I not 
right in saying that these things are neither 
the deepest degradation nor the worst 
punishment of man, but rather that they 
are the eternal witness to his high, his 
singular, his divine estate—an estate not 
forfeited, not obliterated, even through fall; 
that they are the prerogative, the dignity, 
the glory, and the hope of men who still 
are miserable decause they are fallen? 
Only think what a curse it would be to 
us, what a blasting of all our higher possi- 
bilities and destiny, if being on this earth, 
as it is, we were otherwise than we are; 
only as worms, insensate and indifferent ; 
only without that priceless prerogative of 
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_ sorrow! Thank God that I have in my 
heart this gift of sorrow, this Divine-human 
privilege of tears! Thank God for sorrow! 
And may the day never dawn on my 
earthly life when the discipline of sorrow 
shall so have become a stranger to my 
being that my heart shall be incapable 
any longer of the anguish, which is the 
nobleness of sorrowing ! 

But this faculty, like others, is one to 
be trained and practised; one which prac- 
tice perfects, and lack of habit impairs. 
It is part of our Christian life this—to 
appreciate, to use, to train, and to sanctify 
the faculty of sorrow. 

I ask you, then, for this morning, simply 
to think of the sorrowing heart of human- 
ity as privilege and as dignity, singular, 
inestimable ; and thanking God for His 
gift, to pray that we may none of us miss 
either the meaning or the use of it, but 
rather be won by His hand, through it, to 
eternal bliss. 
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II 
THE REFINING OF SORROW 


“‘He ws like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ sope ; 
and fe shall stt as a refiner and purifier of 
stlver.”’ MAL, iii. 2, 3. 

I DREW a line yesterday between suffering 

and sorrow, between bodily endurance and 

anguish of the heart. We needed this 
distinction to make it clearer how man 
stood alone and above all the creatures 
of God’s hands in possessing the princely 
faculty of sorrow. But in beings where 
both exist it is certainly not necessary for 
us, if indeed it be even possible, to make 
any sharp separation between the two. 

The body and the mind so interact that 

the pain of neither is separable really from 

the other. The body is not scatheless 

when the mind is racked. Under the 

stress of anguish I must suffer—all of me. 
19 
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If I see my house burnt to the ground and 
all those I love brutally murdered, you 
may tell me that I suffer no physical pain ; 
but your words will be words; they will 
have to me no meaning. It is the body, 
after all, that will crack under excessive 
agony of the soul. 

On the other hand, the true place of the 
agony of bodily suffering is—to man at 
least—in the conscious and reflecting mind. 
Physical pain in a civilised and sensitive 
man is not simply the same as in an un- 
reflecting animal. In proportion, indeed, 
to the refinement of our civilisation, they 
tell us that we become more and more 
nervously sensitive to the touch of pain, 
so that it may be that our nineteenth 
century anzsthetics and hospital contri- 
vances do not, after all, so very much 
more in many cases than bring us to a 
level in actual nerve-suffering with our 
harder-grained ancestors. But be this 
statement as exaggerated as it may, it is 
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at all events certain that bodily pain is 
in numberless ways affected for good or for 
evil by that reflecting consciousness and 
knowledge of the sufferer, in which alone 
it has for us its reality. 

In speaking, therefore, of the sorrows 
of humanity, I would most expressly in- 
clude, without dividing-line, the pains both 
of body and of mind, blending as they do 
most often indistinguishably the one into 
the other. The bodily sufferings of earth 
are part of the failure and curse which 
rests upon earthly life, and part, therefore, 
also of that disciplinary weaning from the 
world and its degradations through which 
our perfecting lies. 

Think, then, of the refining influence 
which is proper to pain. There is, no 
doubt, a pain which is not refining, which 
only hardens and drives into blasphemy ; 
as when we read that the kingdom of the 
beast ‘‘was full of darkness; and they 
gnawed their tongues for pain, and blas- 
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phemed the God of heaven because of their 
pains and their sores, and repented not 
of their deeds” (Rev. xvi. 10, 11). Some- 
thing clearly is needed for the refining 
besides the mere fact of pain. 

Yet human pain, as a fact, is it not 
characteristically refining? How often, 
when long illness or habitual suffering has 
laid its mark upon a human face, have we 
who looked on read and recognised that 
mark, not only in the paler colour, the 
thinned cheek, the deeper-graved lines, 
but also in the gentler eye, the more pene- 
trating look, the firmer, the sweeter, the 
kinder, the more sympathising smile! 
How often has hastiness of temper mel- 
lowed gradually into patience, and selfish 
want of perception into quickness of eye 
for others, and hardness of feeling into 
tenderness, and gloom and despondency 
into hope and cheeriness, not through any 
softening influence of a summertime of 
ease and prosperity, but rather in the 
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crucible of chronic suffering! I remember 
the earnest expression of this fact from the 
chaplain of a hospital in a great city, which 
deals specially with certain cases that are 
full of pain. His intimacy with the hospi- 
tal was long enough, indeed, to stamp 
definite impressions on his mind, yet so 
short that those impressions had as yet 
lost nothing of their early freshness. And 
therefore, perhaps, he was struck, even 
more vividlythan others of wider experience 
might have been, with the way in which 
the eyes of an onlooker might (as he said) 
seem almost to see in visible process how 
coarseness and roughness of nature sweet- 
ened within those walls into refinement ; 
and therewith, moreover, how often queru- 
lousness of temperament opened, through 
chastening, into gratitude and sunshine. 
But it is plain—is it not?—that how- 
ever much results like this may be the 
proper outcome of the working of pain, 
there must (if the result is to follow) be 
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something present besides the fact of pain. 
The refinement is not really a refinement 
of the body through bodily conditions, 
but a. refinement and an education, 
through mental conditions and processes, 
of the mind. Here it is that the real 
presence of the suffering, the working of 
the suffering, the flower and fruit of the 
suffering, are to be found. It was the 
body, as it seemed, which was racked 
with anguish ; yet all the consequences of 
that anguish upon the body—yes, even if 
they should leave it maimed and stunted 
till the grave—yet are accidental, are 
_ transitory, are lacking in reality in com- 
parison with those other results which, by 
means of them, are engraven for ever 
upon the altered being of the soul. 

Once more, then, at least in cases where 
the mind accords with the body and the 
body with the mind, where sorrow there- 
fore works without confusion, we bring 
the bodily and mental sufferings together, 
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as things that it hardly concerns us to 
regard as distinguishable. 

But what are the mental conditions 
which are necessary, that suffering may 
have its proper work ? 

The primary necessity is this—the duti- 
ful acceptance of suffering. If I suffer, 
what is the real relation between me and 
my suffering? What is it to me, or how 
do I behave or feel towards it? As to the 
fact of suffering, I have, it may be, no 
choice. That is laid upon me by a Will 
that is higher than mine. But when 
God’s Will in that matter is clear, without 
shadow of doubt, and my soul zs in 
trouble, how do I and the trouble mate 
together? Sorrow or suffering, so long 
as they are present with me merely as 
intruders, such as my whole nature, rising 
in its indignation, spurns and _ rebels 
against, can only vex and sting, without 
either purifying at all or softening at all. 
Sorrow revolted against is sorrow profit- 
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less. But with the gradual acceptance 
begins also its transforming power. Only, 
acceptance of sorrow, how much it means! 
It is not a sullen and silent, still less is it 
an angry, endurance. It is not enough 
merely that I should turn to other things, 
trying so to deaden or forget the wretched- 
ness which I cannot avoid, but which my 
whole soul and will do really, in their 
dumbness and numbness, protest against 
still. This may be to tolerate, but it is 
not to accept. The effort of prayer by 
which the Man Jesus finally accepted in 
Gethsemane His Passion and Death in- 
volved something far deeper than this. 
When He fully accepted the cup, the cup 
was no longer His necessity, but the 
choice of His Will. Because the Will of 
the Father was no longer in any possi- 
bility of doubt, therefore in His Will also 
there was no element either of hesitation 
or of reluctance. His Will and the 
Father’s were. absolutely one. And the 
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necessities which are laid upon us, necessi- 
ties though they be, it is our privilege to 
be allowed to transform them, even by the 
tardy acceptance of our will, into willing 
offerings. The bending of will to will, 
the transfiguring of our will into His 
Will,—this is the daily aspiration and 
longing of every Christian man who has 
learnt to say, ‘‘Our Father.” And when 
all resistance of will has died at last away ; 
when the life’s sorrow or pain is no longer 
merely a fact of the life’s past history—no 
longer, indeed, at all a painful or un- 
welcome fact—but is part itself of the 
soul’s free will and choice—then the 
sorrow has wrought indeed its abiding 
work ; then the cross has become as an 
altar-throne of voluntary sacrifice; then 
the will of the poor human sufferer is _ 
transfigured into something higher and 
purer than himself—something, indeed, 
with which he seemed just now in terrible 
contradiction, but which he finds, and can- 
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not but find, the more he approaches it, 
to be after all no essential contradiction 
or denial of himself, but the fullest com- 
pleteness and joy of his own real being. 
And I will ask you to think how often, 
in fact, this sort of complete acceptance 
of sorrow and suffering is, as we may 
believe, realised on earth. Think of men 
looking back, from their life’s close, upon 
the story of their life, as they then know 
and understand it. Some, possibly, have 
been ruined and brought down from 
wealth to poverty ; some, possibly, have 
been disgraced—not undeservedly, per- 
haps, but with what seemed once, at least, 
remorseless severity; some have been 
blighted by accident or chronic illness ; 
on some the anguish of inconsolable be- 
reavement, perhaps of many bereavements, 
has left an abiding cloud of sorrow ; 
others, without great or tragic incidents, 
have yet found life hard, and joy pale, 
and kindness rare, and strength failing. 
Is there among them even one who has 
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not drunk, perforce, ay, and drunk deeply 
at times, of the cup of human sorrow? 
But what I want to ask rather is this. Do 
you think there is one among them who, 
looking calmly back when his long day’s 
work is done, believing in life and in 
death, in God and in Heaven, and looking 
calmly at last without tinge of passion, 
and with such clearness of insight as is 
possible only, it seems, in the glow of the 
setting sun,—do you think there is one 
who would then be tempted, even for an 
instant, to imagine that his life’s sore 
troubles had been the work of a devil 
merely, uncontrolled by the Hand of God 
—workings only of hatred or cruelty, not 
subordinated, if in spite of themselves, 
and compelled to subserve the overmaster- 
ing forces of love; or do you think there 
would be one who could then, conscien- 
tiously and truly, wish any one sorrow 
eliminated out of the record of his life ? 
Shall I go back and ask you to think 
of the last hours of Apostles or Saints of 
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old? Nay, look at the old man or woman 
dying in the garret in some crowded city 
court ; or look at the old labourer, waiting 
silently by his cottage fireside for the end ; 
or, to cut short all preliminary, think at 
once of ourselves, though there be times 
when our sky is so darkened that we have 
been, or are, tempted to abandon our- 
selves, and give in to the terrible prompt- 
ing of the enemy, and curse God and 
die; yet can we even in ourselves doubt 
seriously that the day will come, if we do 
not make shipwreck of our faith, when we 
too shall not find it in our hearts to wish 
that we had throbbed to one pang the 
less; when we shall thank God, with 
thankfulness unutterable, for the merciful 
Hand which has so wonderfully guided 
the mazes and miseries of our lives, and 
thank Him, it may be, for nothing more 
than for this, for the unspeakably rich 
blessing and privilege of sorrow and pain 
—sorrow that was sorrow, pain that was 
pain indeed ? 
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We thought yesterday of the refining 
power of sorrow; of the fact, at least, as 
fact, that the fire of suffering is the Re- 
finer’s fire. What I ask you to think of 
to-day belongs rather to the further ques- 
tion, how or why sorrow refines. If ever 
the Psalmist’s words are to be true of me, 
‘“‘Tt is good for me that I have been in 
trouble,” what is the nature of that change 
which my trouble will have wrought in me? 

Its first and most obvious work, I 
suppose, is this—that it has taken from 
me a false ideal and a false sufficiency. 
My human life, remember, is a twofold 
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life, having a twofold aspect and reference. 
In many things it is greatly at home in 
this world. There is much, indeed, which 
may make life and the conditions of life 
seem thoroughly pleasanttome. Wealth, 
and honour, and bodily health, and com- 
fort, and a flourishing home with its circle 
of love and good friends, and rich know- 
ledge, and wonderful music, and perfect 
art, and manifold active interests and 
energy,—there are times when a circle 
of happy conditions such as these look so 
complete, so flawless, so satisfying, that 
in them (it seems)—if only I had them 
perfectly!—I could rest and be full. 
Upon their completeness, their perpetuity 
in completeness, the perfection of human 
living seems to depend. And yet I, after 
all, being such as in truth I am, should in 
the fullest circle of things like these, and 
the more my soul and being were totally 
occupied with things such as these, be 
really not filled, butstarved. Even if they 
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never deserted me, I should only go on 
more and more with the heart rather of a 
beast than of a man in the midst of them, 
whilst if they ever ended, they would 
leave me—the real me—utterly naked, and 
hungry, and withered, and barren of life. 
All this is what the Preacher knew so well, 
and preached, from this world’s point of 
view, so sadly and so crushingly ! 

For, in truth, there floats before me in 
these things an ideal of satisfaction ; but 
it is a false ideal. If I follow it, it will 
mislead me, to the real failure and ruin of 
my own nature and being: for my real 
human nature and being are not made to 
fit or be fitted by this world’s conditions ; 
and the more they appear to be satisfied, 
the more they are paralysed. You will 
notice exactly what ideal I am speaking of. 
I am not speaking of what we call the 
pleasures of sin. I am not thinking of 
profligacy, or excessive luxury, or heart- 
less refusal of the common obligations of 
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life. I am thinking rather of the most 
innocent affections and pleasures. I am 
thinking of the worker’s satisfaction in his 
work, of the friend’s or the husband’s de- 
votion to his home or his friends. Such 
thing's as these weave round a large portion 
of a man’s heart and being a web of inno- 
cent interests and pleasures, not in them- 
selves at all evil, not in themselves at all 
false: yet neither are they so high or so 
deep as is the whole nature of man; and 
they do become false and evil just in pro- 
portion as they appear to satisfy. Man’s 
nobleness in this world lies, not in satis- 
faction, but in aspiration. ‘* Blessed are 
ye that hunger now.” It is from the im- 
possible dream of being ever really filled 
with this life’s best fulnesses that my heart 
needs to be weaned. 

But which of us would really be proof 
against the insidious satisfaction of a full 
prosperity? If I have eaten and am full, 
if I could have not a thought or anxiety, 
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not any dread of any failure in my soul, 
how should I resist the lulling, lowering 
influence of an earthly paradise? With 
the unstinted satisfaction of every sense, 
mental or bodily, surely there would steal 
over my soul the gradual lethargy of a very 
pleasant slumber, wherein one by one 
every intenser emotion, every loftier emo- 
tion, every Diviner possibility, would be 
sealed up in disuse until it was utterly de- 
stroyed and done away; and I, who was 
made in God’s image, made for God and 
for love, should be left in my degradation, 
sated but soulless. And so it is that we 
cannot but see and admit what a failure 
our life would be to us, how hopelessly en- 
tangling, perverting, ruining, if ‘‘sorrow 
and sighing” should ‘‘flee” too soon 
“away” (Isa. xxxv. 10). Make the circle 
of these apparent satisfactions perfect and 
perpetual ; take away every such thing as 
failure; take away the sickness and the 
pain; take away the bereavement and the 
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sorrow; take away disappointment and 
heartache, anguish and remorse, long 
struggle and bitter trial—and what will 
you make of earth? A heaven? Nota 
heaven, but a ruin—the ruin of all high 
aspirations and possibilities ; not a heaven, 
but a charnel-house, the prison and tomb 
of souls. 

Certainly, if such an imaginary paradise 
on earth were a possibility, it would be 
the extinguishing of our spiritual being. 
In it the souls which once were living 
and human would have become as the 
ghosts of dead things. But is it a pos- 
sibility? Is it open to me to choose be- 
tween the two alternatives? The choice 
of an earthly completeness may be ideally 
lower than the spiritual perfectness. But 
may I, if I will, close with the lower alter- 
native, and be content with it, and find in 
it a really practical, if ideally a lower, 
completeness? May I, in short, by prefer- 
ence let go the spiritual, and, being quit 
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of it, grasp and possess a simply natural 
fulness? Not only is it obvious to answer 
that pain and sorrow are in all human life, 
and we cannot eliminate them, but the 
very thought of such a separation is con- 
tradictory. For I—the I who would pro- 
pose this to my thought—am zn fact a 
spiritual being as truly as I am a natural 
man; neither, if I were otherwise, could 
I have apprehended, or proposed the dis- 
tinction. I am endowed with spirit, as 
much as I am mind or body. The fact is 
there, and cannot be otherwise. If I could 
really cease to be spiritual, I should not 
be human; I should not be I. And, there- 
fore, it is no more imaginably possible 
that I should grasp natural completeness 
by cutting off and letting go spiritual life, 
than that I should be a happy body, enjoy- 
ing thoroughly the healthy pleasures of 
bodily life, if the body were empty of 
either soul or mind. Once for all, for 
good or for evil, my soul has become, and 
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is, and cannot cease to be, Spiritual. [ 
can no more at will be soul only, and not 
spirit withal, than I can be body only, and 
not soul. 

But if I am spirit indeed, then no ful- 
ness which is other than spiritual can 
really be fulness to me. As spiritual, 
I transcend all the things which make up 
the scenery of earth. Their scope is not 
adequate for me. If they seem to fill me, 
it is but my lower self, after all, which is 
filled. They can fill only the earth- 
bounded capacities of my more than 
earthly nature. They can fill only those 
to the full, whose spiritual appetite has 
ceased to exist, ceased to hunger or to 
thirst. If they seem to fill me full, then, 
alas for me! just in Proportion as they 
seemingly satisfy. ‘Woe unto you that 
are full” (St. Luke vi. 25) is no accidental 
half-truth, but a principle essential, im- 
movable, so long as this earth remains, and 
the spirit of man upon it. 
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This, then, is the first and plainest work 
which my troubles have to work in me— 
that they should wean me and win me 
from finding (or seeming te find) the pos- 
sibility of a real home on earth. 

But this work, great as it is, is negative 
only; and I would not speak only of a 
negative blessing in human sorrow. If it 
strips me, often very painfully, of a false 
ideal, it does not leave me in the utter 
nakedness; slowly, perhaps, and hardly, 
it initiates me into the understanding of 
another. It does not merely make me 
look elsewhere, to another life, in order to 
give life a meaning ; but it gradually opens 
my eyes to see another ideal, another 
meaning, very different from the first in 
this present earthly life. 

What, in one single word, was my first 
ideal? Fulness—visible, palpable fulness. 
Life seemed to my undisciplined imagina- 
tion to be successful, to be happy, in pro- 
portion as it was, upon earth, full. The 
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perfectest, happiest life was the life which 
seemed most full of the things that, to 
earth’s experience, do fill and satisfy. But 
how strange, then, that I should have to 
admit, and to feel sometimes, with a secret 
misgiving and wonder, that there has been 
upon earth one, and one only, Life of 
absolute perfectness; and yet, of all the 
things which in my sense of the words do 
fill and satisfy, that one perfect Life was 
almost totally empty! Moreover, those 
other lives which have followed in any 
degree the one perfect Model, just in pro- 
portion as they have approached at all to- 
wards its perfectness, have also been either 
devoid of, or indifferent to, the things that 
fill; either they have not had them in 
fact (often have voluntarily refused to have 
them), or, having them, have held them 
so lightly that they were as though they 
had them not. Is there, then, in these 
lives, in proportion as they were humanly 
perfect, quite another standard and ideal, 
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wholly different from the ideal of fulness, 
from which I recognised that my troubles 
were meant to wean me? Or what is this 
alternative ideal? The perfect human life 
is the life of Christ. And what is the 
Christ-Life but sacrifice—sacrifice as the 
supreme expression and ardour of self- 
subjecting love ? 

The life, not of fulness, but of sacrifice, 
of the earthly self, and the things which 
go to the filling of it,—the life of willing 
sacrifice, nay, of joy and satisfaction in 
sacrifice—the life of Christ the Master, 
and of those who have found their life 
by realising Christ ;—I do not merely say 
that this is hard for me to reach, with my 
mixed and smothered nature, hard to 
practise or to love; it is more than this 
—it is hard for me even to appreciate 
or understand. I need purifying of habit 
and soul; I need changed mode and 
quickened powers of insight; I need a 
gradual initiation, an opening out of new 
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meanings, a shifting of the old proportions 
and appearances of things—before I shall 
really be able even to understand, even 
thoroughly to believe in this—to believe 
in it, that is, not as paradox, but as 
truth; not as misery, but as joy; not as 
failure of human life, but as its perfect- 
ness. 

There is, indeed, one, and one only, 
ideal human perfectness, consistent with 
the facts of human life. In vain shall 
we cast about to search out for ourselves 
another. But if we look steadily on 
the lineaments of that human perfect- 
ness, behold, it is actually Divine! There 
is no perfect humanity that is not Divine. 
This is not merely a theological abstrac- 
tion ; it is a truth of the very nature which 
we wear. Perfect Man is inseparable from 
God. I asked you at first to recognise 
that the facts of our own nature bore wit- 
ness to the essential truth of the history of 


the Fall; I ask you now to recognise also, 
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in the facts of the same nature, the witness 
to this other necessary truth, that ‘*God 
and Man is one Christ.” Human perfect- 
ness cannot be separated from the Divine 
without being dashed to pieces in the 
separating. 

And He Who, being perfect God, is 
perfect Man, and apart from Whom we 
can none of us ever attain to human com- 
pleteness, is seated on the throne of God, 
and is offered to the adoration of the hosts 
of Heaven under both aspects, the human 
as well as the Divine. Would we see 
under what aspect He, in His human per- 
fectness, is worshipped there? The sym- 
bol of Humanity perfected is this—love, 
gentleness, offered in sacrifice; ‘‘a Lamb 
as it had been slain.” 

While, then, the ten thousand forms of 
sorrow and anguish and bitterness which 
belong to human life upon earth do work, 
as we have said before, to strip away from 
us a false ideal and a false sufficiency of 
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life, is it not also part of the work of 
suffering, in proportion to the meekness 
and the truth with which men bow their 
heads and hearts to accept it, that it 
initiates the hearts of men into the secret 
—at least of understanding a little the 
meaning, at least of appreciating a little 
the depth and the purity, the nobleness 
and the joy, of the life of sacrifice, which 
is the life of love? Meanings which were 
sealed to us before open gradually through 
suffering. Then we begin to understand 
why heroic nurses and Sisters of Charity, 
why Missionaries and Martyrs, why Saints 
and Apostles—nay, why and how our 
Lord and Master Himself—followed no 
paradox, and met with no failure, but 
followed and found that which was, and 
is, in its essential truth, the highest and 
perfectest ideal and fulness of human life 
and human joy. 


SORROW AS COMMUNION WITH 
CHRIST 
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SORROW AS COMMUNION WITH 
CHRIST 


“That I may know Him, and the power of His re- 
surrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, 


being made conformable unto His death.” 
PHIL, iii. 10. 


Ir the things which I have said these days 
have been true and not false, they must 
give us a very reverent feeling about 
human sorrow; such a reverence, indeed, 
such a tranquil confidence at heart, in 
respect of the meaning and sacredness of 
it, as will be the basis and beginning of 
real comfort. ‘ 
And yet there is certainly very much 
more which ought to be said, if we would 
really grasp the Christian significance of 
sorrow. What is the relation of Christian 
suffering to the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
49 
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Christ? or how have that Passion and 
Death revolutionised, to a Christian, the 
meaning and object of pain? If we verily 
believe in the sufferings and Death of Jesus 
Christ, then every human suffering which 
is dutifully and reverently accepted by the 
will of man must surely, for us, not only 
have a naturally refining power, not only 
wean from a false ideal of earthly fulness, or 
supply a new conception as to what human 
life on earth may be and mean, but it must 
still more directly lift our imperfect being 
towards its perfectness, and, by bringing 
us into nearer relation with Christ, help to 
restore again what is human and fallen 
towards the true image of God. For in 
every suffering which my will reverently 
accepts I am so far brought near to Him, 
and made like Him. ‘‘The Captain of” 
our ‘‘salvation” was made ‘‘perfect through 
sufferings” (Heb. ii. 10). ‘We have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but 
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was in all points tempted like as we are” 
(Heb. iv. 15). To the Christian, then, 
there is opened a new reception of suffer- 
ing, a new consolation under suffering. 
Our suffering now is itself partnership, is 
communion with Christ. Do thine eyes 
fill with tears, which will not be gainsaid? 
Is thy heart very sore and heavy? Now, 
then, thou art, in so far, being made like 
Christ ; now dost thou enter into sympathy 
with Him; now does He, the Crucified, 
sympathise with thee and take thee into the 
partnership of His sorrows. This is lawful 
and true thought of comfort for a Christian, 
even in the petty troubles, the common- 
place crossnesses, of uneventful and prosaic 
life. And the greater the suffering, the 
stronger the argument of comfort. The 
more pitilessly I am nailed to my cross, 
whatever it be—the sharper the cross—the 
more like am I made in this, the more near 
am I drawn to Him Who was crucified 


for me. 
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This, I say, is comfort lawful and right 
to a Christian, even in this simplest form. 
But as we remember the way in which 
Apostles dwelt upon this thought of part- 
nership in crucifixion, and the aspect it 
wore to them, we must feel that the mere 
external resemblance of suffering is but 
upon the surface of what is meant. To 
share the sufferings of Christ, to share 
His death, to be crucified with Him, dead 
with Him, buried with Him—these are 
phrases natural and familiar on the lips 
of St. Paul. But these go far beyond the 
idea of taking comfort in human sorrows 
by the memory of the honoured likeness 
and companionship into which our sorrow 
has brought us. They speak of partner- 
ship not only in the external fact of sorrow, 
but still more in the nature and meaning 
of the sorrow of our Lord. What, then, 
was that inward, distinctive reality, which 
gave its true character to the sorrow of 
Christ? What was the deepest element in 
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His suffering? What was that which to 
share in would be to share in the suffering 
of the Lord indeed ? 

The answer itself is not a difficult one 
to make, however impenetrable may be 
the mystery which we utter in making it. 
In that cup ‘‘red and full mixed,” which 
was ‘‘in the hand of the Lord” (Ps. Ixxv. 
9), that cup from which His whole in- 
nocent nature shrank,—‘‘O My Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me”; ‘‘O My Father, if this cup may 
not pass from Me, except I drink it, Thy 
will be done” (St. Matt. xxvi. 39, 42); 
that cup which after all He drained so 
dutifully,—‘‘I was a derision to all My 
people; and their song all the day. He 
hath filled Me with bitterness, He hath 
made Me drunken with wormwood ” (Lam. 
iii. 14, 15), the bitterness of the dregs had 
always represented the bitterness of sin 
(Ps. Ixxv. 10; Isa. li. 17, etc.). To taste 
the anguish of the touch of sin; to taste 
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the desolation of God’s desertion (St. Matt. 
XXvil. 46), this was the sharpest sting 
of redeeming pain. ‘‘God hath made 
Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin” 
(2 Cor. v. 21); ‘‘Who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree” 
(1 Peter ii. 24). . 

I verily believe that all human wretched- 
ness is a parable, is a testimony, to the 
essential antagonism between man’s true 
nature and sin. But His suffering was 
absolutely and altogether what our suffer- 
ings do but imperfectly, and in symbol, 
represent. We cannot, indeed, find con- 
tentment in a world of sin, and yet we 
in great part love sin, and are greedy after 
it, and mistake it for pleasure. To Him 
all sin was utterly alien and hateful ; to 
Him all touch of sin was agony. Was 
not this a most distinctive element in the 
character of His suffering—the awful an- 
tagonism of His whole pure nature, the 
intolerable detestation and ablrorrence 
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against sin? Even we, perhaps, can re- 
cognise that this must have been so. If all 
the insane liking for sloth or evil were 
really eliminated from my being, how 
awful then would the touch of conscious 
sin become to me! And if I, being wholly 
pure, were brought near perforce to sin, 
how should I at once shudder with pain at 
the intolerable discord of it, and thank 
God with unspeakable thanks that it was 
to me a discord so shudderingly painful! 
For the keenness of the pain and dis- 
honour would be the measure of my 
alienation from sin. Now we know, with 
bitter intimacy of knowledge, that our 
wretchednesses of heart are not in fact 
this, neither is this the cause of them. 
The awful horror of being out of tune 
with God, after Whose image our real 
souls were made,—this is zo¢, in the main, 
our personal experience of sorrow. But 
is not this, even now, what my experience 
of sorrow does, however imperfectly, reflect, 
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does speak of to my heart? And, please 
God, there shall be a day when our sorrow 
and sadness shall be brought more and 
and more towards this! If I have thanked 
God because there is in my heart the 
priceless capacity of sorrow, I will cry to 
Him that the sorrow which is there, which 
already, in the external fact that it is 
sorrow, He lets me feel and prize as part- 
nership with the Cross of my Redeemer, 
may be brought into likeness indeed, not 
in outward resemblance only, but in its 
deep inward character, with the sacrifice 
of that Cross which to share is life! 

The lifelong innocence of Jesus was a 
lifelong suffering; not, indeed, because 
He was devoid of joy—far from it (suffer- 
ing and joy are not always mutually ex- 
Clusive, nor are joy and sorrow); but 
because His innocence was always in 
absolute antagonism with evil, and be- 
cause, in a world that was penetrated with 
evil, as evil was continually presenting 
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itself (in greater things or in smailer) as 
an alternative to suffering, so the willing- 
ness of suffering was continually in Him 
the only perfect antithesis and protest 
against evil. This ceaseless antithesis 
against evil in One Who was utterly ex- 
posed to the forces of evil; this ceaseless 
willingness to be worn, buffeted, done to 
death by the pressure of the forces of evil, 
which were powerful (through His own 
Will) to do anything against Him save to 
win the least assent of His Will, and 
which, by this extreme contradiction of 
theirs against Him, extreme and effectual 
even to the gradual tearing asunder of 
His life, served only to make more com- 
plete and conspicuous His own eternal 
and infinite contradiction against evil ;— 
this made Jesus to be essentially the 
‘‘Man of sorrows””’ (Isa. liii. 3). 

Now we have, anyhow, our portion of 
sorrow. And to have it at all, to be even 
capable of it, is already to have a step or 
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degree in privilege. But sorrow in us, 
hitherto, has been very varied in its 
character and meaning. And yet, in spite 
of all our varied and most mixed and 
ambiguous experiences of sorrowing, there 
is, after all—is there not ?—this more than 
royal, this Divine capacity underlying all 
our sorrows, whencesoever or howsoever 
they may be brought upon us, that sub- 
mission to them for the sake of perfect 
accord with the will of holiness may 
identify them in us with loyalty to holi- 
ness ; that willing and dutiful acceptance 
of them (not unmeet, surely, in those who 
even in sorrow must own that they have 
deserved sorrow) may prove, after all, just 
because it is an identifying of our will 
with the will of holiness, to be also all 
one with a genuine abhorrence of evil, 
and an effective alienation from it. 

This, then, is a real sanctifying of 
human sorrow. Even before, in lesser 
or higher degrees, it refines, it blesses. 
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But it then is perfectly sanctified, when 
it is all caught up and transfigured into 
the true likeness of the Saviour’s agony, 
when our acceptance of it is a perfect 
identification of our will with the Will of 
the Eternal Holiness, when, therefore, it 
has come to have at last one motive and 
meaning only—an unutterable loathing of 
the near approach of sin, an anguish at 
any separation from God. 

Ah! if ever, by the grace of God, it 
might be so with me, then my sorrow 
would mean indeed a final and a perfect 
breach with sin. Not sin only in the 
abstract, in the distance; but sin concrete 
and near and intimate, as I know it—both 
the inherent taint. and instinct of sin, and 
the sins actual and manifold which I have 
chosen as my companions, and by habit 
made part of myself; all these must be 
broken with, all these wz// be broken with 
utterly, if ever, by the tender mercy of 
God, the sorrow which my heart knows in 
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some forms so well may be won to its 
perfect sanctifying! To share the Cross 
of Christ, is not only to be subjected to 
pain and torture; still less is it only to 
have, through belief in the fact of His 
Death, a comfortable hope in the mind of 
deliverance from the penalties of sin—this 
is not what the words mean ;—but to be, 
through partnership with Him in the real 
nature of His sufferings, dead, as He was 
dead, to the power of the world and of 
sin. This is that of which St. Paul so 
continually speaks. This is that partner- 
ship in His Cross and Death which is the 
pledge of our partnership in His Resurrec- 
tion. ‘If we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His Death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of His Resurrection : 
knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
with Him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed, that henceforth we should not 
serve sin. For he that is dead is freed 
from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, 
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we believe that we shall also live with 
Him” (Rom. vi. 5-8). ‘‘It is a faithful 
saying : For if we be dead with Him, we 
shall also live with Him: if we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him” (2 Tim. ii. 
11, 12), ‘*I am crucified with Christ: ° 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world” (Gal. vi. 14). 

We, then, in approaching, as we are 
approaching now, to the foot of the Cross 
of Christ, will remember that it is no 
spectacle for our eyes to gaze upon, how- 
ever pathetic in itself, or however im- 
portant historically; but that we come 
to it to be ourselves transformed by the 
power of it. If our own experience of 
sorrow legitimately brings us into relation 
with it, it is none the less to revolutionise 


our experience and our power of sorrow. 
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We would come that we may be taken up 
into the likeness of it; that it, the Cross 
of Christ, the crucifying of the body of 
sin, may have as real a place now within 
our hearts and lives as it had once under 
the open daylight upon the hill of Calvary. 
That was a voluntary crucifying of the 
lower nature with its impulses and ap- 
petites; and it is in that crucifying that 
we, who are members of Him, have the 
right and the power to share. It is out 
of that crucifying and death to sin that 
humanity rises again in all the unsullied 
purity of its Divine image. 

O Lord, I am not crucified, not dead to 
sin! Bring me, O Lord, both at all times, 
and now most immediately in to-morrow’s 
services so effectually to the foot of Thy 
Cross, that my foolish heart may be touched 
and won, as it never has been before, by the 
power of Thy suffering! Give me grace 
to dedicate the day to the love of Thy 
Cross! Hour after hour, from the first 
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waking till the rest of the night, make 
this to be the one goal of my thought 
and desire! Teach me to follow Thy 
steps, to gaze on Thy face, to hang on 
Thy words; let the awe of Thy Passion, 
let the image of Thy Cross, so pass into 
my heart’s depths, so be stamped upon 
the affections of my soul, and upon my 
life, that the print of it may never pass 
away ! 

Brethren, is it true that we would have 
the body of the dying Jesus—is it true 
that we would have the image of His 
Cross, the deathless memory of His tre- 
mendous sacrifice, not only carried in 
through the outward ear for our mental 
imagining or recollecting, but printed 
by supernatural gift of power upon the 
very texture of our hearts and souls? If 
so, with what a cry of gratitude and won- 
der shall we thank the condescension 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who on the 
very eve of His dying did not forget to 
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bequeath for all time to those who should 
believe in Him, and desire to have com- 
munion with His Death, an appointed 
memorial, spiritual, mysterious, efficacious, 
of the sacrifice of His Passion; wherein 
at once we should stamp that memory 
upon our souls, should plead it in the 
way that is most reverent, because most 
obedient, before the throne of the Father, 
and should further, ourselves, receive 
verily into ourselves—unto the transform- 
ation of ourselves into His perfect Being 
—of that very broken Body, and that very 
Blood poured out, which were, and are, 
the instruments of the sacrifice and dying 
whereby fallen humanity was restored from 
the yoke of sin, and exalted to the throne 
of God in Heaven! ; 

We who look upon the great purpose 
of human sorrow, who see and feel what 
its real sanctifying would mean, who desire 
and pray that the sorrows of our personal 
lives may be taken up and transformed by 
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the power of Christ’s Cross into that true 
sorrow of anguish and horror against sin, 
which is the last and noblest pang of man 
fallen and recovered from fall,—how lov- 
ingly will we lie beneath His Cross on 
the day of His dying; how earnestly will 
we run again and again to seek Him out 
and to praise Him for, and in, that Blessed 
Sacrament, which is the Memorial and 
the Communion of His saving Passion 


for ever ! 
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V 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SIN IN MAN 


“ My confuston ts daily before me, and the shame 
of my face hath covered me.” 


Ps. xliv. 16 
SurELy before God it is true that I have 
sinned! I will not stand before Him save 
with the confession of unworthiness upon 
my lips. To be in Heaven, to be with 
God, to stand before His throne, to serve 
Him day and night, to look upon His face, 
—I am not able, O Lord, to rejoice in all 
this with Thy saints; to find the very ful- 
ness of joy in Thy Presence; to reign in 
the radiancy of holiness for ever. Alas! 
these things match Thy saints, but they 
do not match me. There is that within 
me which is out of tune with these things, 
which drags me down and makes me in- 
69 
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capable of them. My mind, my joys, are 
they consistent with these? Nay, I am 
lower far, in taste, in life, in power, even 
in desire ; so that I know not now whether 
Heaven itself, whether the perfect bliss of 
the holiness of God, would be to me— 
seeing what I am—a joy! ‘‘ Depart from 
me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord!” 

Thou hast sinned, hast thou, and fallen 
from thy true estate? And how knowest 
thou that thou hast sinned ? 

Nay, how can I not know? Is it not 
borne in upon me just then when I most 
would rise, just in the moments of my 
life which are truest and clearest, by 
the irresistible witness of my own con- 
science? The things I have thought, 
have wished, have done —the things I 
still feel and do—O God, in a heathen 
they might have been natural, in a man 
(if man there were) without spiritual con- 
sciousness (but that they would have 
been impossible) they might have been 
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innocent; but in me, O Lord, though the 
world should acquit me, yet I know—for 
Thou knowest, and Thou hast set Thy 
witness, even against myself, within my 
heart—I know that I have utterly trans- 
gressed the true laws of my own nature, 
the true laws which are Thy purpose in my 
being; I know that I am in sin. The 
selfishness that is in my doings, and the 
sordidness of them,—these stamp me for 
ever as of the earth, earthy; out of tune, 
in my deepest essence, with whatever is 
indeed Divine! 

Be it so, if thou wilt, that thou art sin- 
ful. But tell me also this. Does this 
earthiness which is in thee satisfy thee? 
As a sinner, conscious of sin, art thou, 
in this sinfulness of thy conscience, con- 
tent? 

Content, O my God!—content with this 
sordidness of earthiness; content with 
the terrible consciousness of sin; content 
with the estate of hell! God forbid that 
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I should be content! Is it’ not the 
inseparable wretchedness of my soul? 
‘‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” 

- Brethren, I have ventured to speak 
thus far in this personal form of phrase, 
in order that in picturing to ourselves 
such an attitude of confession as this— 
an attitude which, perhaps, not a few’ 
may feel that they, too, could share—we 
may distinguish these three thoughts about 
it. The first, that the man who thus 
speaks is a sinner; the second, that he 
clearly sees and knows himself to be sin- 
ful; the third, that his consciousness of 
sin is to him as an incurable disorder and 
wretchedness. 

Small need for us to discuss the truth of 
our being fallen. But I invite you to 
think a little of this further point, that his 
sin is present to his own consciousness— 
that he sees the sin in himself, 
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Is it not a striking thing, if we do but 
observe and think of it, this clear con- 
sciousness of sin? It is the mark, indeed, 
of a divided nature. One that was wholly 
degraded would not have it. But whoso 
has it must have something still in him 
of the Divine. It is the Divine principle 
still within me, witnessing against, and 
abhorring what is not Divine. It is 
really my truest self in protest—agonised 
protest, perhaps, almost despairing protest, 
yet protest against sin. Thank God, then, 
that sin and I are not yet at home to- 
gether—sin and I are not yet inseparably 
one! I have sinned, indeed,—terribly, it 
may be, greedily, with open eyes; I have 
used this life and its capacities, not for 
good, but for evil; not for God, but for 
earth and self. How nearly sometimes 
does it seem as if the will of sin and my 
will had been one indeed! How have 
I deserved, by the frequency of my lower 
choosing, to be given over to be identified 
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with what I chose! Yet thank God if 
His merciful witness is so far with me still : 
if sin is to me sin; if the consciousness of 
sin is misery tome! To feel all the evil. 
that is in me as evil, all the falling short as 
falling short,—this is, so far at least, to be 
separable from it. To be carnal and evil 
and xot feel it so, is to remain identified 
with what is carnal and evil. Every failure 
which is to me conscious pang as failure, | 
is so far still distinguished from my real 
self. It is the sin which is od felt to be 
sinful, the carnal worldliness which my 
consciousness neither distinguishes nor 
resents at all, that is so far an identifica- 
tion of my very self with wrong. Certainly, ' 
then, the profoundest self-conviction be- 
longs not so much to the great sinner as. 
to the great saint. Often, indeed, the 
great sinner (as he seems to himself) is but 
little way removed from the saint. Only 
in all the depth of his abasement there is 
ever this mark about the Christian peni- 
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tent, namely, that he is not perplexed at 
all, nor confused. Even in overmastering 
sorrow he is calm and still, for his self- 
abhorrence is the result of a real sense of 
God’s holiness; and in all his penitence 
his eyes are still fixed on God. He does 
not torment himself, therefore, out of dis- 
belief ; but in his faith he sees himself as 
he is, and abhors himself truthfully (yet 
calmly), as he deserves. 

True, we cannot always feel thus. And 
here lies what is sometimes a sore dis- 
couragement and trial. Men feel as if 
they were losing the keen edge and power 
of penitence. They have resolved—how 
often !—and gone on in a certain sense 
both praying and trying, yet gone on fall- 
ing still below their resolves, below their 
prayers, below their own clear and con- 
scious knowledge of right ; and they have 
to feel this, above all, that the same failure 
or wrong which was real pain and shame to 
them once, is less pain, less disturbance 
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of any kind, now. Are they growing 
callous in wrong? Is sin becoming more 
thoroughly at home as an acknowledged 
part of their character and life? Can they 
accept the position of growing more and 
more like sin? or will they adopt alto-. 
gether a lower standard, and say that 
‘“‘they have learnt wisdom with age, and 
that God is well content with the imperfec- 
tions of men” ? 

Certainly this is not the wisdom of God. 
And consciousness of sin, not for the 
luxury of it, not for the virtue of it—for 
there is in it neither virtue nor luxury—but 
consciousness of sin, unexaggerated and 
simply true, is a thing to thank God for 
earnestly if we have it, and to pray for . 
earnestly if we have it not. ‘*Open 
Thou,” O Lord, ‘mine eyes, that I 
may see!” (Ps. cxix. 18; St. Luke xviii, 
41). 

The higher a man rises in the spiritual 
scale, the nearer he approaches to what is 
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Divine, so much the deeper is the con- 
sciousness of sin within, and the sorrowful 
self-convicting which springs of that con- 
sciousness. Is this in any way unnatural ? 
If sin in us zs a reality, surely not. For 
the nearer we draw to the light, the more 
we see the truth as it is. And to see the 
truth as it is, in the sight of the God of 
truth, is to see the sin in ourselves in all 
its reality, and to know the horrible loath- 
someness of sin as sin. The highest saints 
are not those who think most highly of 
themselves ; for they are highest who are 
truest ; and to think most truly is to think 
most lowly. Ever since the days of Job 
God’s saints have known how holy insight 
and abasement belong together. ‘‘I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes” (Job xlii. 5, 6). 

Let us listen to just one or two notes 
from the great chorus of the penitence of 
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saints. Thus,’ ‘‘O Lamb of God, my 
Lord and God, Jesus Christ, Who wast 
slain on the Cross, and who didst take away 
the sins of the world ; I, Thy sinful servant 
bowed down with the burden of my sins, 
throw myself at Thy feet, and intreat Thee, 
O Lord my God, to have pity on me... . 
Do not cast away Thy servant, dead in 
trespasses and sins, but have compassion 
onme. ... Alas! evil thoughts have led 
astray my soul, and have sunk it deep in 
sin; they have doomed it to hell, and they 
sport with my lost estate. . . . My very 
will is froward, for my whole being is bent 
by sin, and I cannot stand upright. O 
fire that destroyeth sin, and which, once 
lighted in me, will animate me with good; 
Lord, have mercy on me, have mercy on 
me, have mercy on me!” 

Or go to what is widely sundered from 


1 Prayers and Thanksgivings for the Holy Communion, 
translated from Coptic, Armenian, and other Eastern Rituals, 
by the Rev. S. C. Malan, 2nd edit, (Masters, 1862), pp. 51, 
57) 58. 
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this in place and time, and listen again to 
one who sings thus of himself— 
‘* What if there were, who laid one hand 
Upon the lyre of innocence, 
While the other, over sea and land 
Beckoned foul shapes, in dream intense 
Of earthly passion? Whoso reads 
In pity kneel for him, and pour 
One deep heart-prayer (oh! much it needs) 
That lies may be his hope no more.” 


The one quotation is from a manual of 
Eucharistic devotion, translated from far- 
off Oriental originals; the other is from 
the verses which introduce Mr. Keble’s 
Lyra Innocentium ; but however far sepa- 
rated they may be in time or place, can 
anyone hear either the one or the other 
without recognising clearly this—that they 
spring, both of them, necessarily, not from 
worldly or unchristian hearts, but from the 
exceptionally devout, the exceptionally 
Christ-like? They are the characteristic: 
utterance, not of the greatest sinners, but 
rather of the greatest saints; for the 
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greatest saints are ever the sincerest peni- 
tents. 

Can we doubt it? Or, if we find Bishop 
Andrewes or Bishop Ken, in private devo- 
tions, adopting and enlarging upon the 
words of extreme penitence which are to 
be found in the Psalms, or in Hosea, or 
Jeremiah, or Daniel, or Ezra, or St. Paul : 
if we find that it seems natural to the one 
to cry, ‘‘ Father of mercies, I beseech Thy 
fatherly affection, despise me not, an un- 
clean worm, a dead dog, a putrid corpse ; 
despise not Thou the work of Thine own 
hands, despise not Thine own image, 
though branded by sin”; . . . or, ‘* What 
shall I answer, seeing I have done it? 
Without plea, without defence, self-con- 
demned am I! I have destroyed myself!” 
- + » or “Woe is me! for my dryness, for 
the hardness of my heart, for the dryness 
of my eyes. : Lord, I repent; I repent, O 
Lord! help Thou mine impenitence ; and 
more and more bruise, and wound, and 
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pierce, and strike my heart!” . . . or, if 
we find the other putting into his scholars’ 
lips such words as these, ‘‘ Alas! alas! 
my whole nature is corrupt, infinitely prone 
to all evil, and averse to all that is good ; 
my understanding is full of ignorance and 
€rror; my will is perverse; my memory 
tenacious of all things that may pollute 
me, and forgetful of my duty ; my passions 
are inordinate ; my senses the inlets of all 
impurity, and I have abused all my facul- 
ties; I am unclean, unclean! Lord, pity 
and cleanse, and forgive and save me, for 
shall we choose the 





Thy mercies’ sake!” 
other conclusion, and say simply that on 
their own testimony it is clear, as fact, that 
Bishop Andrewes and Bishop Ken were 
men greatly overrated, men of indifferent 
character, and having little knowledge of 
the freedom of Gospel confidence ? 

Once more, let me bring to your memory 
a strain of more familiar music: ‘‘We 


acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins 
G 
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and wickedness, which we, from time to 
time, most grievously have committed, by 
thought, word, and deed, against Thy 
Divine Majesty, provoking most justly 
Thy wrath and indignation against us. 
We do earnestly repent, and are heartily 
sorry for these our misdoings ; the remem- 
brance of them is grievous unto us; the 
burden of them is intolerable. Have 
mercy upon us, have mercy upon us, most 
merciful Father!” 

Here are the familiar words of our own 
Prayer-book ; the words which the Church 
puts upon the lips of every single com- 
municant in the hour of his Communion ; 
the words which, therefore, best give utter- 
ance to that inner spirit and temper of soul 
which the Church expects and desires— 
nay, assumes—in every communicant fitly 
and rightly prepared. And is not this, 
too, a fact of familiar experience, that the 
more regular and devoutly prepared com- 
municants are wont to be lowlier-hearted 
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men by far, far more deeply impressed 
with the sense of sin, far more simply 
contrite, than those who live average lives 
in the midst of the world—hungry, per- 
haps, and empty, and at bottom discon- 
tented, yet have but little knowledge of 
the depths and the calm of penitence ? 

I ask you, then, this morning, to reflect 
on the wonderfulness of the fact of the 
consciousness of sin in man, and to observe 
how that consciousness deepens just in 
proportion as man is brought nearer to the 
Divine ideal. 


coe 
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SIN HEREDITARY, AND SIN 
INDIVIDUAL 


“By one man sin entered into the world.” 
Rom. v. 12. 

WE spoke yesterday of the consciousness 
of sin in man, how striking a thing it is to 
think of, even as phenomenon ; and, more- 
over, of how high privilege and value, so 
long as the fact of sin in man is true. 

Is sin, then, universal in man? or from 
whence, or why, is it certainly so with me? 

Indeed, I was born to evil. I cannot 
recall the time when it was not an element 
even of the childish consciousness ; and as 
time passed on, and new combinations of 
circumstances were developed around me, 
there was ever a natural affinity towards 
the evil—a bias, a taste for the slothful or 


the selfish course. 
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Yes, it is an old-world story. It did 
not begin with us. Nothing is more 
familiar to us than the law by which 
children inherit the nature of their fathers. 
We see this clearly exhibiting itself in 
everyday life. Features, voices, manners, 
capacities,—these we see every day repro- 
duced more or less completely ; the father 
living again in the son who is his image, 
the son continuing the nature of the father 
which he has received. Often it is con- 
spicuously so in respect of great power, or 
special taste, or personal strength or beauty. 
Often, again, and perhaps almost more 
conspicuously, it is so in respect of delicacy, 
of special illness, of limitation of capacity, 
of inclination to vice. Yes, there it is— 
inherited inclination to vice. That is the 
terribly salient characteristic, the note out 
of tune in our nature, which from the one 
father of us all we have all received. That 
is what we recognise—the natural innate 
inclination to choose and to do what never- 
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theless is treachery, is ultimately destruc- 
tion, to our own truest being. Why am 
I born with a love for destroying myself? 
Why sent into life with a natural taste for 
suicide? Yet I recognise that it is so. 
From the beginning—nay, before the begin- 
ning—of the earliest self-realising con- 
sciousness, the instinctive tendency had 
begun towards those affections whose de- 
velopment means the destruction of my 
life and hope. It was born in me—this 
affinity for evil. Long before I was con- 
scious of struggle or of choice, long before 
I could have realised sin as sin, of my own 
nature was I inclined towards it. And 
as opportunities developed, the natural 
inclination asserted itself surely. Through 
fathers and fathers’ fathers, back beyond 
all counting, the same nature, with its 
same capacities and tendencies, has been 
transmitted down the generations, since 
the day of Adam’s fall. ‘‘ By one man sin 
entered into the world.” And ow was it, 
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but just zhus, that I could be affected by 
Adam’s sin, as the theology of Christ’s 
Church has ever taught me to believe that 
I am affected, or that he should have power 
or right to inculpate me? TZ’zs was the 
power of Adam to sin for all, and bring all 
into the penalty, not because he vicariously 
or fictitiously, ~epresented all, but because 
he contained all, and in him were all 
summed up. He was not only ‘fa man,” 
one amongst a million millions; but in 
him was all humanity—he was Man. All 
we men since born, in receiving our deri- 
vative manhood, receive from him that 
which he transmitted to us. We are but 
part and parcel of his nature, sharing that 
which he was because he was it, and 
because he derived that which he was 
to us. As the offspring of insect is in- 
sect, or of reptile reptile, so every man 
is necessarily of his father’s nature ; and 
every man feels coursing within his own 
individual being that which he has received 
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from Adam by inheritance—that which in 
Adam once for all has sinned, and by sin 
acquired its inherent affinity with sin. 
‘*We are members of his body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones.” 

What then? Sinful though we be, ‘‘born 
in sin and the children of wrath,” may we 
nevertheless, may we therefore, claim ac- 
quittal for ourselves after all? Seeing that 
from Adam we have derived this nature, 
may we charge upon Adam all the burden 
of our own undeniable and admitted short- 
coming? Weare not he. In personality 
at least we are distinct from him, if in 
nature we are not. Is it he alone who 
is responsible for the tainted nature, which 
is ours from him, ours with a taint only 
because he tainted it? And seeing how it 
was prejudiced towards evil before our 
separate personality began to exercise con- 
scious choice or knowledge, may we charge 
upon this fallen nature of ours which was 
born with us, that is, upon him through 
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whom our nature is fallen, may we charge 
upon Adam and upon the nature all the 
guilt, while our own separate individuality, 
our own personal self, is distinguished and 
absolved ? 

When I spoke just now of the inclination 
to evil which has been in me from the 
earliest glimmerings of consciousness, I 
spoke words which I suppose every human 
consciousness would instinctively feel to be 
true. But if I turn round, and, embold- 
ened by any logic of my own, begin to 
talk of claiming acquittal for my individual 
self, I suppose that every human con- 
sciousness would feel, with no less true 
and no less instinctive a certainty, that 
I was speaking emptiness. 

I say nothing at present of the obvious 
fact that all the consequences, all the 
penalties, of sin, are in fact present with 
me personally as truly as they were with 
Adam ; as fully as if Adam’s transgression 
had been my own personal act. Enough 
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for the present to say that, if I desire to 
claim individual acquittal, I must first be 
able to disclaim individual sin. It is true 
that a natural inclination towards evil was 
born in me, so that, before any conscious 
acceptance of evil, I was already of kindred 
with sin. Can I say that I have never 
gone further? never deliberately accepted 
of my own will, for myself, that taste for 
evil? Since that first time I have learnt 
to know clearly what sin is— what its 
nature, and what its end. If I have never, 
with clear knowledge of evil, chosen and 
committed evil; if I have never for myself 
personally, with open eyes, followed the 
lower choice, and, knowing what I did, 
been conscious of individual transgression 
against God’s holiness; then, perhaps, I 
may talk about laying upon Adam all the 
responsibility of my shortcomings. But, 
alas! I myself, by my own act, my own 
insane but not unconscious will, have long 
since identified myself with the sinful ten- 
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dencies of my own nature; long since en- 
dorsed and approved what Adam began 
for me; I myself have associated myself 
with his responsibility, I myself have ap- 
propriated, yea, greedily thirsted after and 
swallowed down sin. I am not now an 
innocent person, compelled by force to 
wear the yoke of a fallen, and to me in- 
congruous, nature; the sin to which my 
nature was prone my personal self has 
been content to commit and take its 
pleasure in; not only my inherited nature, 
but my personal individuality, is tainted 
long since; it is I myself who have sinned; 
I am sinful, in person as in nature. If the 
sin was Adam’s first, I have long since 
made it wholly my own. 

Thus, then, Adam’s responsibility has 
been indeed taken over and effaced so 
far as I am concerned; and I know that, 
in respect of sin, I stand really now not 
face to face with Adam, as his accuser, 
but rather as a guilty culprit, face to face 
with God. 
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Do I not know that it is I who have 
sinned against Thee, O God? Do I not 
know that it was I who was wounded by 
the first and least departures in childish 
days from truth and right; and who have 
been in danger more and more, in propor- 
tion as I have at any time dallied with sin, 
of growing myself, altogether, into sinful- 
ness? And now, if I give myself over, and, 
either in despair or in rebellion, abandon 
myself to sin, is it not I who shall deserve, 
as it is I who shall incur, the terrible doom 
of sin—everlasting banishment from the 
face of the holiness of God? It is I who 
have fallen short of my high destiny, and 
striven to contradict the image in which 
I was made. 

Yes; if I am clear that the responsibility 
for the evil is mine, I have still to realise 
what that evil is for which I am respon- 
sible. Shall I count up the flagrant acts, 
whose memory obtrudes itself on the con- 
science, and say that that is the catalogue 
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of my sins? or perhaps, even, if my 
memory in these things is not keen, say 
that I can remember none? 

Nay, but in whose image was man made 
at the first ; or for what hath God given 
me the gift of life? This life that I have 
is His gift, the gift of love; and He hath 
given me life with a meaning and a pur- 
pose which are Divine. What is God’s 
meaning in my life? Not sin, not misery, 
not ruin, not failure; He hath made me, 
not for these, but for Himself. This life 
that I live, it is the possibility—my pos- 
sibility—of approach to God; it is for an 
avenue leading up to Him. God is its 
purpose, and its meaning is God. My 
life was to have been a harmony with 
God’s Will. It was to have been a 
growth, more and more intelligent, more 
and more complete, into a living union 
with His Will. Do I ask what is the real 
measure of my sin? If I could see, not 
with human or dimmed seeing, but in the 
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perfect truth, surely I should own as my 
sin the full extent of my misuse of high 
opportunity, the full extent of my falling 
short of the life ordained of God. 

We were not made by God merely to 
abstain from certain definite wrong-doings, 
but rather to realise, through His grace, 
the fulness of a very high character. The 
Christian character is no negative thing. 
But it is a living perfection—even ‘‘the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ” (Eph. iv..13). It is: not only in 
flagrant sins that I have fallen short of 
this, which was meant for my life, which 
alone is life indeed ; but in every act un- 
done, which might have been, would have 
been, done by Christian love or holiness 
in my place; in every resolve unshaped, 
every thought, every wish, set aside and 
not made my own, which would have been 
the wish or thought of a Christ-like soul, 
and was meant by God’s love, and offered 
to me, to be mine. How different has 

H 
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been my character from the character of 
Christ! Would I know the whole truth 
of my sin? I must not ask what great 
wrongs I have done, which the world 
would condemn; but rather, how far the 
type of my character and life have de- 
parted from the type of Christ. 

Ah! it is, indeed, a crushing question 
to ask ourselves. But is it not, after all, 
the true question, the question which must 
be asked? If there be such a thing as 
a true type of Christian character; a 
character whose foundations were laid 
under the patient discipline of the older 
covenant ; a character revealed more fully 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and perfectly 
unveiled in the incarnate life of Jesus 
Christ ; a character meant for men, and 
unveiled in Him, that it might, through 
Him, become possible to men ; a character 
into which membership of Christ’s Church 
is a real and effective initiation, and which 
is meant to be, and may be, vitally, 
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totally, realised through membership of 
Christ's Church ;—then can any other 
comparison than this, in any true or abso- 
lute sense, test the value or the failure of 
our lives? In the lessons of judgment, 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, 
not one single overt act is laid to the 
charge of those who are condemned. 
Only their life had wholly mistaken its 
purpose. The virgins who got no oil; 
the man who buried his talent ; those who 
visited not the hungry and the prisoners ; 
—in this point they are all alike. They 
had followed altogether a false ideal, or 
had wholly neglected the ideal which they 
professed. They had missed the true 
meaning of life. What they were meant 
to be they had not been. What they 
were meant to do they had not done. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to Me” 
(St. Matt. xxv. 45). Towards the circum- 
stances which the life had presented, to- 
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wards the men around on earth, towards 
the Christ presenting His very self in the 
guise of the men around and of their 
needs, it is all ‘‘ ye did zt not /” 

It is plain, then, I think, that however 
repulsive it may be to pretend to a sense 
of sin more than we have, there is no fear 
of our really having more than the truth. 
But often, perhaps commonly, it is true 
that even when men seem most crushed 
with the sense of their sin, they still think 
not too ill of themselves, but too well; 
they are wretched because their natural 
pride is hurt, disappointed, wounded—not 
yet melted away; and when they are 
humbled more, when all pride for them- 
selves is gone, when without dismay or 
resistance they have accepted the garb of 
worthless penitents, at the utter abasement 
whereof they now tremble and start and 
cry, then they will be in harmony with the 
Spirit of God, and His peace will be in 
their hearts. 
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VII 
DEATH BY SIN 


‘And death by sin,.”’— Rom. v. 12. 


Sin is a mortal disease. We, in the words 
said these days, have convicted ourselves 
of sin. And so, having convicted our- 
selves, shall we sit down in quiet, feeling 
that we have now at least been religious 
and right before God? 

Alas! How little we understand the 
nature of our own confession! If a man 
discovers, and has to admit to himself, 
that he has in himself a growth of mortal 
illness, he does not therefore turn away 
from the matter, feeling that in once 
making that acknowledgment he has 
finished all that concerns him in respect of 
it; but if he realises what words mean, he 
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turns himself to think of death. And we, 
before we have learnt to feel anything 
thorough or real about the sin that is in 
us, must have learnt to feel how that sin 
issues in death. 

Why does sin issue in death? Is it 
through any arbitrary decree of God? 
Is it a superadded penalty, quite distin- 
guishable from the offence, as penalties 
often are by human discretion attached 
to particular actions, from which, -never- 
theless, they are at any time separable? 
Or is it not rather the necessary fruit of 
sin, contained already from the first in 
germ within the very nature of sin, so that 
sin does but open out, does but find its 
own completeness, in death ? 

What is sin but alienation, more or less 
definite, from the life of God? The perfect 
life is in perfect accord with God: and 
God is Life; so that that which is in 
accord with God is in accord with life. 
Thzs is to live; ¢hzs is to enter into life 
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indeed, and grow and expand init. This 
is the life for which human souls were 
made. It is this in which alone they can 
rest, and find themselves satisfied. ‘‘ He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life” 
(x John v. 12). 

But a life of worldliness or sin is not 
the life of the Son of God. Every sin 
which is upon the record of the soul, every 
failure to accept and tread the path of the 
simple Christ-life, is, so far as it goes, an 
alienation, a departing, from God. And 
every step of alienation from God is a 
step, a bit of growth, away from life. 
From the first beginning of growth away 
from God, the process of death has begun. 
All is not over, indeed, yet. The prin- 
ciples of life and of death are both present 
together, in conflict; but the process has 
begun, whose completeness is death. The 
child that was innocent and healthful and 
happy five minutes ago, in the way of love 
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and duty, had in it living elements of the 
life of God, and breathed in harmony with 
them ; but the moment the sudden tempta- 
tion comes in and prevails—the pleasant 
thing is looked at, suddenly longed after, 
is stolen—the lie is told; the quickened 
pulse and the shortened breath and the 
grating conscience are as symptoms, de- 
claring, in a quasi-physical imagery, how 
disease has mingled itself with the breath 
of life. Just as, often, in a single moment, 
the infection of disease is breathed in, and 
becomes part of the conditions of the 
natural life, to run its course, perhaps, be 
it quickly or be it slowly, until at last it 
has poisoned and slain the natural life; so 
in such a moment of sin has poison been 
taken up into the life of the soul, to be, 
perhaps, for many a day, many a year, 
part of the living conditions of that life 
of the soul, to run its course, fill up its 
growth, slowly, yet ever more and more 
fatally, until, if there be no remedy, it shall 
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have poisoned and slain the life of the 
soul. 

Why does disease, why do cancer or 
consumption issue in death? Is the death 
a superadded penalty, by arbitrary decree, 
for the offence of being mortally sick ; or 
is it not the inevitable completion of the 
sickness, so that the perfecting of the 
course of sickness is death ? Even so it is 
that ‘‘sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death” (St. James i. 15). 

Every sin'is more or less of alienation 
from the life of God ; and what can be the 
true nature of progressive alienation from 
the life of God but a progressive decay of 
the real principle of life? or in what can it 
issue, but in a complete and final separate- 
ness—that essential banishment from God 
which we call hell? Hitherto even the 
wretchedest of human lives (so long as it is 
even tolerable to man) has some part in 
something which belongs to God ; some 
ray of love, or of beauty, or of tenderness. 
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But remember that the culmination of the 
life of sin is total and utter separation 
from God. To be finally separated, dis- 
tinct, excluded from the life of God, what 
is hell if not this? Remember that those 
who are totally excluded from the life of 
God have nothing left to them. All light, 
all love, all joy, all beauty, are of God and 
in God. They are reflections, they are 
parts, of Him. To be finally separate in 
nature and excluded from Him, is to be 
separate from, to be incompatible with any 
beauty, any happiness, any love, any 
light. All that we still have, or seem to 
have, will be stripped away. ‘‘He said 
unto them that stood by, Take from him 
the pound, and give it to him that hath 
ten pounds” (St. Luke xix. 24). All our 
natural gifts, as we called them, will finally 
desert us then. And remember that this 
is not a penal, but, so to speak, a natural 
process ; it is the culmination of our own 
character, having reached now its full 
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development. To lose all brightness and 
all joy, and to lose them because they and 
we have nothing in common any more, 
because holiness and joy by virtue of their 
own nature repudiate and abhor us; to 
lose all touch of spiritual life because 
spiritual life and we are become an in- 
tolerable contradiction the one of the 
other; to be rejected by tenderness be- 
cause it is tender, and whatsoever is tender 
cannot tolerate us ; to be spurned by holi- 
ness just because it is holy, and we are no 
longer compatible with holiness; by purity 
because it is pure; by happiness because 
it is happy ;—this is the awful nature of 
the penalty—self-acting, inevitable, irre- 
vocable, and without hope. 

O love, beautiful in thy perpetual inspira- 
tions of unselfishness ; O purity, the strong 
result at last of an unceasing discipline of 
the senses, once resolute, now inveterate 
and fearless ; O courage, trained through 
ten thousand manful tramplings upon difh- 
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culty, into brave spontaneity of clear- 
seeing and right doing ; strong innocence, 
self-less love, unfaltering energy—which 
were designed to be qualities inherent in 
my character, part of the armour and effect- 
iveness not of legendary angels or saints, 
but of my own personality—the self that 
was to have been—in its being and work 
in the world ;—how have I, in the real 
education of the self that is, shrunk from 
you, refused you, outraged you, trampled 
upon you! With you, as God meant you 
for me, what should I have been! and 
what have I made, or what am I making 
myself! Is my growth, indeed, day by 
day towards the angelic freedom of pure 
holiness ? or towards the narrowing slavery 
of a more and more inveterate corruption ? 
or what will be the necessary completeness 
and end of this growth which every day is 
drawing so much nearer towards its accom- 
plishment? There are powers, indeed, now 
for reversal and repentance. But there 
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will be no reversal of the completed work ; 
the growth may be checked, and changed, 
and broken off now. But if the process 
goes on unchecked and unchanged, it goes 
on to an issue as spontaneous as it will be 
terrible; as unalterable as it will be in- 
tolerable. We shall be what we shall be. 
That is all. But it is intolerable. ‘‘He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and 
he which is filthy, let him be filthy still” 
(Rev. xxii. 11). That is all. No further 
sentence is needed. The cancer-growth 
is completed. There is no more; but that 
is the outer darkness. 

Yes, that zs death. But if the process 
of our life be a process of departure from 
God, then our life, surely, is but a process 
of death. Sin, in its nature, is corroding, 
is mortal. If I have seen and owned that 
this mortal disease of sin kas place and 
power within me, how can I stop short 
of that death which is the crown of sin? 
In owning the real presence of sin within 
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me, I own that the process of dying has 
begun. 

Where sin is, death must be. There is 
no escaping the necessity of this essential 
self-acting law—a law expressed from of 
old in the solemnity of Old Testament 
typical requirement, ‘‘ Without shedding 
of blood is no remission” (Heb. ix. 22; 
Lev. xvii. 11). Who shall intervene be- 
tween the successive stages of the cancer- 
growth and that which is its inevitable 
completeness? For ‘‘the wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. vi. 23); ‘sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death” (St. James 
i. 15). 

There is, then, no essential distinction 
between sin and death. _ It is a distinction 
rather of degree than of kind. Death is 
but sin’s final development and complete- 
ness ; and sin is incohate death. 

Incohate death! Whata condition of life 
is this! Yet this is what sin means; and 
I have pleaded guilty to sin. It is death 
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essentially already ; for that is begun, is in 
progress towards its own completeness, 
whose completeness is death. 

And I, therefore, the man who have 
sinned and am sinful,—I then begin not to 
know only, but to feel, the truth of my 
own natural estate, when I feel that in my 
very life are the seeds of eternal death. It 
is not only that I may incur death, but 
that I am already in astate of dying. For 
sin is 72 me; not on me only as a stain 
which may be washed away, not on me as 
a garment which I may fling aside, but 
wrought into my flesh and into my soul. 
I cannot wash away or fling aside that 
which has become a very part of myself. 
It was born in my nature, it has grown into 
my personality; I cannot get rid of the 
chain of it, seeing that I myself am my 
own chain; I am _ sin-marked, sin -in- 
wrought, becoming identified with sin. 
And I know that sin is death ; and that, in 


being what I am, I too amin death. The 
I 
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doom of the death is upon me, is within 
me. That which I am must die—die the 
death of which physical dying is but an 
emblem ; die penally, rejected and accursed. 

Surely, brethren, to feel all this is not to 
reject or forget any word of the Christian 
faith, but it is to understand the nature of 
sin. We do not exalt our faith by under- 
valuing sin, or denying that sin is death. 
On the contrary, we cannot understand 
our faith ; cannot feel the real power of the 
Cross, or the awful death which was 
enacted thereon; cannot even know in 
our hearts what a Saviour means, certainly 
cannot to the heart’s uttermost depths be 
bound in every motion of life to Him; 
—except we have first understood what 
sin is;—and death by sin. 

What then? Is death, which is sin’s 
necessary outcome, separable from sin? Is 
death, which sin has incurred, remitted 
and not required? Nay, not remitted. 
The law is fixed and immovable. Where 
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sin is death must be. ‘‘ Without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” 

Only there rises for ever before the eyes 
of the life of a Christian one eternal vision 
—the vision of a scene enacted once in 
time and place, yet essentially timeless and 
placeless, without beginning and without 
end. It is the vision of the Crucifix. 
There it stands for ever, reared from earth 
to heaven; the mighty wood uplifted in 
form of a cross, and upon the wood that 
ever familiar outline, the visible form and 
semblance of a child of Adam, the form of 
the mortal body of created man, lifted up 
for once above earth, between earth and 
heaven, and stretched and nailed, and 
dying penally the death of the rejected 
and accursed, and yet withal not destroyed, 
but prevailing even through that death— 
the death of the rejected and accursed— 
unto the very perfectness of life, even life 
on the right hand of God for ever and 


ever. 
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What is this, or who is this? or, be he 
who he may, how can it essentially affect 
either you or me? God does not deal in 
fictions. It is I who have sinned, I who 
have incurred that death which belongs to 
sin, and which through my sin is already 
begun in me; and whoever it may have 
been, it was not J who died on Calvary. 

Ah! but we will think about that. 
Meanwhile the mere mention of that tre- 
mendous scene shall give us for to-day 
these two parting fragments of thought; 
the one, how death is shown, by this most 
awful of proofs, to be indeed the necessary 
fruit of sin, ot dispensed with, zoé re- 
missible ; the other, how little, in recog- 
nising to-day that sin must end in death, 
true though that truth be, and vital as a 
foundation, —how little we have thereby 
exhausted the truths about sin and death 
with which our life is essentially bound up. 
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VIII 
LIFE IN UNION WITH CHRIST 


“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 


made altve.” 1 Cor. xv. 22. 


To feel that sin is death is to feel what is 
true; but it is not the whole truth. To 
feel that we by birth have inherited Adam's 
sin is an essential truth of human nature ; 
but it is neither the first truth of our nature 
nor the last: the history of humanity is 
not exhausted in it. 

There have been two ideal types of 
humanity in the world—two human lives 
which have been much more than indi- 
vidual, two which have summarised the 
possibilities and the destinies of the race. 
There has been for us not one Adam only, 
but two—a second Adam correlative to the 
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first; two heads, two fountains, different 
the one from the other. Twice has 
humanity had an origin and a beginning ; 
a prototype, inclusive of all that should 
follow it. ‘‘The first Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit.” 

In so far as we are Adam’s descendants, 
part and parcel of his nature, members of 
his body, of his flesh and of his bones, so 
far is sin inherent in our nature, ‘‘and 
death by sin.” But if we are—in so far as 
we may be—made really one with Christ, 
part and parcel of Hzs nature, members of 
fits body, of His flesh and of Wis bones, 
so far shall we be partakers not only ofa 
nature in which sin, and death by sin, are 
not inherent, but of one which has already, 
definitely, by dying paid the debt of sin. 
The fact of our sin is a fact which there 
is no undoing; and sin means death. It 
is therefore necessary that I must die. 
What I need, then, if this death is not 
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to be the final end with me, is not only 
that I should have some added affinity 
with holiness together with my affinity 
with sin, but that (seeing that die I must) 
I should so die as to conquer sin, and to 
rise again unto righteousness. But can 
I so die? One, indeed, once, the second, 
the perfect Adam, has so died. And there 
is no other such death, actual or possible, 
but His. If, then, His death can be my 
death ; if I can share his dying, can die 
with Him; if that eternal vision of the 
Crucifix, of the human form stretched and 
nailed and uplifted between earth and 
heaven, can be for me the vision of my 
own death also—mine as not separated 
from, but included in His ;—then, indeed, 
I too shall have died, but so died as to 
live for ever. Die I must. If I can die 
with Christ, I shall not die alone, which is 
eternal dying; but I must die alone, if I 
am outside of His dying and of Him. 

But is this possible? Can I live really 
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in Him, and die really in His dying? Am 
I speaking of vital truths, or playing with 
words ? 

Nay, but I reply by asking, Is not this 
the very language of the Christian’s faith? 
Is not this what the whole Christian faith 
from the first aims at and leads up to—no 
mere intellectual assent, no perception 
only, or acceptance of certain historical 
facts, but a personal union and identifica- 
tion with Christ? We feel, so to speak, in 
every vein the intense reality of our con- 
nection of nature with Adam. The per- 
sonal connection of a Christian with Christ 
is at least as real, at least as direct, at 
least as overmastering, as is the physical 
connection of a man with Adam. True, 
it is different in method. It is not a 
physical connection. It is not transmitted 
by natural parentage. Is it, therefore, less 
veal than our connection with Adam ? 
Surely not, unless spirit is a less real fact 
than body. In proportion as the unseen 
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life is felt to be as real, more real es- 
sentially, than this fleeting body, so the 
union with Christ comes to be felt also 
to be more real and vital and personal 
by far, even than this sad union of nature 
with Adam, whose reality is so undeniable! 
Both unions, indeed, involve the whole 
human nature; and union with Christ in- 
cludes the bodily life as surely as union 
with Adam affects our souls. 

But is not all this, in plain fact, the 
very meaning and hope of Christian faith? 
How were we taught from the first to 
describe our Christian position but as 
‘‘membership” of Christ? We, indeed, 
by commonness of use, have done much 
to cheapen and vulgarise even the most 
striking expressions of Christian doctrine. 
We talk now of ‘‘membership” when. our 
meaning is anything but transcendental. 
But what is that which membership really 
means? The word is not casually used. 
The metaphor is fully meant and pressed : 
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‘“‘Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular” (1 Cor. xii. 27); 
‘‘As the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that 
one body, being many, are one body: so 
also is Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 12). You 
remember how repeatedly this is dwelt 
upon. And the same elsewhere under the 
likeness of the stones of a temple—the 
temple of the Holy Ghost: ‘Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief Corner-stone ; in 
Whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord ” 
(Eph. ii. 20, 21); ‘Ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house” 
(1 Peter ii. 5). And Jesus Himself before, 
under the image of the vine, had pressed, 
not the doctrine only, but the practical 
inferences from the doctrine: ‘Abide in 
Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
Me. Iam the Vine, ye are the branches: 
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he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for with- 
out Me ye can do nothing” (St. John xv. 
4, 5). And His prayer on our behalf is 
for union—real union in the fullest mean- 
ing of the word; union with each other, 
that is based on identification with Him- 
self: ‘‘That they may all be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us... that 
they may be one, even as we are one: I 
in them, and Thou in Me, that they may 
be made perfect in one . . . that the love 
wherewith Thou has loved Me may be 
in them, and I in them” (St. John xvii. 
21-26). 

Surely this zs that unto which the whole 
strain of Christian preaching and of Chris- 
tian life tends. The one aim is a real 
identification, a real union of the in- 
dividual Christian soul, with the pure 
nature, the perfected humanity, of Christ. 
It is nothing lower than this: neither an 
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impertect imitation of a good example, nor 
a dutiful acceptance in the mind of the truth 
of certain facts external to the mind; but 
| a living and growing oneness of mind 
and spirit, of character and life, with God. 
This is, indeed, a destiny higher than 
earth. This is to live even now, and 
among the things of earth, a life which 
is not of earth, nor according to it— 
as the Son of Man lived on earth a life 
of Heaven. This is to believe in the Holy 
Ghost, and to know what we mean by our 
belief. This is to know that Jesus spoke 
simplest truth when He said to men of 
like passions with ourselves, ‘‘He shall 
give you another Comforter, that He may 
abide with you for ever; even the Spirit 
of truth ; Whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth 
Him: but ye know Him; for He dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you” (St. John 
xiv. 16, 17). It is the sense of this, from 
which those bold phrases grew, which 
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seemed to the minds of Apostles a part 
of the natural expression of Christian life, 
as—‘*‘ But we have the mind of Christ” 
(rt Cor. ii. 16); ‘If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His” 
(Rom. viii. 9); ‘I live: yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20); ‘“My 
little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be formed in you” 
(Gal. iv. 19); ‘‘Till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv. 13); ‘‘ That 
which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us; and truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ” (1 John i. 3). 

But what use to multiply texts, seeing 
that we cannot understand them? And 
to ‘‘suffer with Christ,” to be ‘‘ crucified 
with Him,” to be ‘‘dead with Him,” 
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“‘dead,” and our ‘‘life hid with Him in 
God,” to be ‘‘buried with Him,” to be 
‘buried with Him,” to be ‘‘made alive 


”) 


together with Him,” ‘‘quickened together 


with Him,” ‘raised up together,” ‘‘ glori- 
) p tog § 
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fied together,” made to ‘‘sit together in 
heavenly places, ”—all these phrases, direct 
Scripture though they be, yet seem to us 
still as unreal and strained metaphors 
(Rom. vi. 4-6; viii. 17; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. 
ii. 5, 65 Col. ii, 135 iii. 33 2 Tim. ii. 17). 

Do we ask, How can we share Ais 
humanity? Share it so that z¢ shall be 
ours, and ours truly united with Him? 
Share it, so to speak, bodily, as members 
of His body, of His flesh and of His 
bones; share it mentally, as that we 
should have the mind of Christ, have the 
Spirit of Christ? I might answer, per- 
haps, by urging that it is beyond our 
scope now to dwell upon the detail of this 
mystery, upon the manner of initiation 
into the life of Christ, or the secrets of its 
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growth, or the means of its support. But, 
indeed, brethren, belief in the possibility 
itself, and desire after it,—these are the 
main things; and he in whom these are 
real, will not fail to recognise and to find 
the means, whatsoever they be. But 
upon the reality of it rests all our hope. 
‘Without Me ye can do nothing”; ‘‘No 
more can ye, except ye abide in Me.” 

It is something to have this thought, to 
have it as aspiration, distinctly before our 
souls. O Lord, Thy purpose with me is 
unlooked for, indeed! If only, O Lord, 
this weakness of my fallen humanity 
might be so clothed upon, with the stain- 
less flesh, with the Divine Spirit, of Thy 
perfect Manhood! Can it be that Thy 
perfect Manhood should so condescend 
to enter into my nature, into me, into my 
stained flesh and my enfeebled spirit ; to 
be assimilated by me, and more and more 
to assimilate me to Thyself—Thyself the 


Type and the Sum of humanity remade 
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Divine? Can this living body and soul of 
mine, being what I have made them, so 
receive Thee, so live on Thee, so grow 
on into Thee—‘‘unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” ? 

It is something to have this as aspira- 
tion distinctly before our souls; to have it 
as faith, to know and to feel, in a word, 
that ‘I can,” or rather that ‘*Thou 
canst”’—this is much, indeed! And _ if 
our souls ée suffused with the awe and 
the hot desire of such a faith as this, what 
significance will then rise up for us in 
those other words of His ?—words spoken 
by Him with intensest earnestness of 
asseveration; words which, more than 
any other words that ever He uttered, 
have stirred the wrath and the scorn of 
unspiritual men, both in that and in every 
generation: ‘‘The bread that I will give 
zs my Flesh. ... Whoso eateth My 
flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the 
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last day. . . . He that eateth My Flesh, 
and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, 
and I in him. As the living Father hath 
sent Me, and I live by the Father: so he 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me” 
(St. John vi. 51~57). 

No doubt this promise of His may not 
—does not—stand alone. It is part of 
a larger completeness, and finds its full 
meaning only in that completeness, of 
which it forms, after all, but an orderly 
part, albeit the most eminent part, and 
the most representative. But what is the 
meaning of this which He promises here, 
with an earnestness so profound, so alarm- 
ing, and yet in language that marvellously 
fits, and speaks home, to the extremest 
necessity of our failing nature? Or what 
is that experience to which St. Paul can 
appeal, as already familiar in the Church 
of Christ, when he speaks in the midst of 
men who knew, or might well know, what 
Christian life really meant: ‘‘I speak as 
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to wise men; judge ye what I say. The 
Cup of Blessing which we bless, is it not 
the Communion of the Blood of Christ? 
The Bread which we break, is it not the 
Communion of the Body of Christ? For 
we, being many, are one Bread, and One 
Body: for we are all partakers of that 
One Bread” (1 Cor. x. 15-17). 

Ah! there is something here, deeper, 
more solemn, more mysterious, than any 
mere metaphor! And even I myself 
would bear my own witness, too—the 
witness that is stamped upon my nature! 
For this wondrous hope, the hope of new 
identification with a new Adam, chimes 
in too wonderfully with the profoundest 
necessities of my being, to be spoken to 
me in anything less than reality. Why, 
this touches at once, and entirely, what 
was before the very fountain and root of 
my hopeless impossibility. Unreality 
here would be the most cruel of 
mockeries. For the sinfulness in me is 
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ingrained, is inveterate. I do need a 
deliverance, which shall be as real, as 
deeply personal to myself, and as penetra- 
tive into every fibre of my being, bodily 
as well as spiritual, as is the taint of the 
disease. They who speak to me of a 
supernatural sanctity of the body, of the 
body to be a dwelling-place of the Holy 
Ghost, of union with, of assimilation of, 
the Divine Body and Blood of the Second 
Man, Jesus Christ, crucified and trium- 
phant through dying ; they who speak of 
this quickened humanity of His as truly 
received and entering in, and more and 
more absorbing and possessing mine into 
literal membership of Himself ;'—they 
speak to me of what may be, indeed, too 
far above me to be ever possible to my 
own exceeding sinfulness; but I know at 
least, even in myself, that they speak of 


1 Compare 1 Cor. iii. 16, 175 vi. 15, 18, 19; St. John vi. 54- 
573 1 Cor. x. 15-215 Gal. iv. 19; Eph. iv, 13-16, 20-24; Vv 
25-323 1 John iv. 4, 9, 13, 15, 16, etc. 
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that which does perfectly correspond with 
the whole depths of my spiritual and 
bodily need ; my own nature bears witness 
that they who so speak know my nature ; 
and that, even if I myself should miss the 
truth, yet what they speak matches the 
utter necessity of humanity too wonder- 
fully to be untrue ! 

For the present, then, brethren, we have 
done. The day of the Cross is before us, 
and Easter, and the Communion of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. It is 
before us to choose and to live an earthly 
life or a Divine one. To what purpose 
was this wonderful gift given to us—the 
ennobling faculty of discerning and abhor- 
ring sin in ourselves, the ennobling possi- 
bility of conscience of sin ; to what purpose 
should we have striven to learn the mystery 
and the horror of our original tainted in- 
heritance from Adam, and of the personal 
depravity whereby we ourselves have turned 
the taint of original into the reality of in- 
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dividual sin; to what purpose should we 
desire to understand the nature of sin— 
even our own sin—which is nothing less 
than death, the eternal death, the spiritual 
death, already begun in us; but that we 
might turn with the intensest desire of 
hearts famished with desiring, and with 
the cry of those whose need is urgent, and 
can bear no hesitating, towards that prof- 
fered possibility of Divine life even in 
ourselves, towards that real Christ-life, 
whereby those who will believe in and 
receive Christ are made one with Him, in 
body and in spirit—one with the Body 
wherein death was slain,—one with the 
stainless Humanity which is seated on the 
throne of God, both now and for ever and 
ever ? 
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BEAUTY OF CHARACTER AS A 
REAL PHENOMENON 





IX 


BEAUTY OF CHARACTER AS A 
REAL PHENOMENON 


“‘ The beauty of holiness.” —Ps. xcvi. 9.' 


WILt you think of the beauty of a beautiful 
flower—a violet or a snowdrop in the sick- 
room; a primrose in the wood; a stately 
arum in the midst of your Easter decora- 
tions? The deauty of them, if you please ; 
fix your thought upon that. Ask what 
it is that you precisely mean by it. What, 
or whence, or wherein, is their beauty? 
What, indeed, do we mean exactly by the 
‘‘snowdrop,” or the ‘‘lily”? To whom 
shall we go to account for them, to analyse 
them—to give us, in any terms of descrip- 
tion, the secret of their being what we 
conceive them to be? 

1 Cf 1 Chron. xvi. 29; 2 Chron. xx. 21; Ps. XXIX. 23 CX. 3. 
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The white leaf, the green stalk, the 
golden bloom, the peculiar curve,—these 
are the things which rise up before our 
memory; but what is the deeper truth 
of them? Shall we ask the botanist to 
distinguish for us the parts of which the 
lily-structure is composed; to trace its 
family affinities ; to accentuate its peculiar- 
ities ; to conjure up to our own mind, by 
his laboured scientific terms, the imagina- 
tion of a great system of vegetable order 
and rule,—abstract rigid principles—prin- 
ciples of necessity, if you will, or principles 
of service—of which its every growth, 
every change, every aspect, is but the 
concrete individual expression ? 

Ah! but the living beauty of it—we are 
losing sight of that ; and it was the beauty 
of it, and only the beauty of it, that I was 
asking you to think of. 

Shall we go, then, to the chemist? He 
will analyse for us; he will tabulate every 
ingredient of which leaf or stalk is com- 
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posed; he will tell us, as it seems, the 
whole truth, leaving nothing out. But, 
alas ! we are further than ever from the lily 
or the primrose. Shall we go to those 
who can teach us of lines, of curves, of 
measurements, of geometrical proportion? 
They can tell us something, perhaps. Or 
to the men of colour, and hear what they 
can unfold of those brilliances of white or 
of gold; those gradations, those combina- 
tions, those restfulnesses or mysteries of 
green, or purple, or shadow? Shall we 
go to the artist forthwith, who will paint 
for us form at once and colour, in vivid 
imitation? Cannot he present to us some- 
thing more like a total? For a moment, 
yes—something more ze. Our imagina- 
tion he can stimulate ; he can for a moment 
deceive us by the empty semblance of 
reality ; he can make us in fancy recall the 
truth. But the violet, the lily,—they are 
more still, far more, than the image by 
which fancy recalls the memory of them, 
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Shall we turn from all these? Shall we 
snatch at the flower itself—possess it, 
grasp it, hug it tous? Now, at least, we 
have got it all, have we not? At least, 
whatever there is, is herve, in the flower; 
and whatever is here, we have got. Alas! 
there is nothing here but a pulp of green 
matter, disorganised, formless, character- 
less, dead. The one thing which is xo¢ 
here is the lily, is the violet, we sought. 
We let nothing go, as it seemed ; but all 
that made it what it was isgone. All that 
the word ‘‘lily” or ‘‘snowdrop” meant to 
us is gone. All the grace, all the fragrancy, 
all the stateliness, all the modesty, all the 
Divine character, all the ineffable presence 
—where is it? Ay, where isit? Ido not 
say that beauty has ceased, or can cease, 
to be; but one thing at least I know for 
certain, that it is not here—it never will 
be again in this formless substance ; and 
another thing—that it was here a moment 
ago. Before I clutched at their beauty, 
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and in clutching destroyed it, these were a 
lily, a snowdrop, a violet, or a primrose 
indeed. 

Can any words describe at all what it 
was when it was still a lily? To those, 
indeed, who already know, by Divine ex- 
perience, what the words “lily” or 
‘* violet” really mean to the souls of men, 
I may recall what they know by words 
which speak of form, or colour, or texture. 
But no words like these will tell anything 
about the lily to those who do not already 
perfectly know. Vo words, indeed, will 
suffice; but is it not true at once, and 
notable, if true, that I can do no more, 
after all, in terms of human consciousness, 
of spiritual qualities, than in terms of 
visible form? I can express more of the 
truth, I can give more of the idea, by talk- 
ing of pride and stateliness, of grace and 
glory, of smiling and radiancy, of refine- 
ment and delicacy, of purity and innocence, 
of modesty and lowliness, of shrinking and 
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sweetness, than by all the description in 
the world of measurement, or form, or 
combination of colour. 

I asked you to think of the beauty of 
a beautiful flower. We have not done 
much, no doubt, in the way of explain- 
ing or discovering it; but it is there, is it 
not, more undeniably than ever? You 
do not doubt that the flower is beautiful ? 
Though you cannot analyse it, though 
you Cannot grasp it ; though your analysis 
always misses it, and your grasp instantly 
destroys it, you do not doubt, after all, 
that there is in that flower a presence— 
that the presence is a presence of beauty, 
impalpable, ineffable, but real; nay, that 
this beautiful presence which so baffles 
you is, after all, the most real thing 
about the flower; it is that alone which 
gives it its character, it is that alone 
which makes it what it is. Alter anything 
else, and you have but modified the cir- 
cumstances of the lily; remove this, its 
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true, individual, constitutive character, 
and the lily is a lily no longer. 

Is not the beauty of a flower as unde- 
niably mysterious as it is beautiful ? 

I will ask you next to think of the 
beauty of a beautiful soul. You have seen 
some characters, have you not, which 
were undeniably beautiful? Think of the 
most beautiful human personalities you 
have seen, or read of, or imagined. Must 
we not use of them, when we try to think 
of them, much of the language which we 
have used of the flower? Given that the 
beauty in them is indisputable, how shall 
we analyse or explore what it is? Will it 
not evade us here, too, as it evaded us 
before ? 

Certainly we shall not find it by any 
physical or physiological analysis. Not 
by dissecting the dead limbs—no, nor even 
by clasping the living ones—shall we come 
nearer to it. In them though it be, yet 
it is wholly apart from them; through 
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them living, through them expressing 
itself, and yet through them unattain- 
able. 

Shall we find it by studying the accom- 
plishments, the habits, the mental qualities, 
the dispositions? No doubt if, in looking 
at these, we mean merely to look at the 
beauty which is in them all, we shall in 
that sense, by looking at them, see the 
beauty in them. But if, by studying these 
apart from the dominant thought of the 
beauty of soul which animates them, we 
hope to lead up, as observers, so to speak, 
from the outside, to a new aspect and 
understanding of that beauty which we 
suppose them to constitute, we shall 
certainly fail in our search; we shall find, 
to our disappointment, that they are not 
beauty ; we shall find that their aggregate 
does not build up beauty. There is beauty 
in them, but the beauty is not composed 
of them, nor are we through them reach- 
ing it. They exhibit it, indeed, but they 
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presuppose it; it finds in them its exercise 
and its nutriment, but it is not their 
product or their creature. ' When I think 
of the man who is beautiful, what do I 
think of? His smile, his tone, his habits 
of speech or of act, his good humour, his 
ready word of comfort, his gladness of 
heart? The beauty has close affinity with 
all these, and all these are expressions of 
it; but can it be resolved into any of 
these? The man has a beautiful mind, 
you will say. Is the mind, then, his 
beauty? The things seen, or thought? 
His perceptions, his insight, his thought, 
his intellect,—can we really sum up his 
beauty in expressions like these? And 
how if he should convey to me _ his 
thoughts, and declare the things he has 
perceived, and I should by learning share 
them, so that they are in my mind too; 
do 1, therefore, by sharing thus his 
thoughts, share also his beauty? Alas! 
no. The thoughts had, indeed, close con- 
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nection with the beauty, but the thoughts 
were not the beauty, nor can it be reduced 
to them. I must have, not the thoughts 
only, but him thinking them. I must be 
in thinking them exactly in all respects 
what he was in thinking them, before 
I shall have that real character of beauty 
which in him I saw and loved. 

Or again, the man has, you will say, 
a beautiful temper and feeling. See his 
unfailing self-denial, see his wonderful 
love. Are these, then, verily the beauty 
which I felt when I drew near him? Self- 
denial, indeed, as such, cannot certainly 
be beauty, seeing that however much it 
may be, under existing conditions, a visible 
expression or vesture of beauty, it is not at 
all inherently beautiful. There is no in- 
herent beauty in curtailment of self. But 
love ? Well, if by love you mean to express 
again that whole, real inner self which is 
what I have been describing as beautiful, 
then, indeed, I cannot deny that the love 
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and the beauty are not more different from 
each other than two aspects of one thing. 
But any individual instance of love, any 
individual act or set of actions, any in- 
dividual emotion or set of emotions, just 
so far as they are less than or distinguish- 
able from himself, are also less than and 
different from that presence of beauty 
which in its total makes him what he is, 
and is what I, who have known him, have 
in him loved and reverenced, and recog- 
nised as the beauty which is his character. 

For this, too, I wish to insist on, in the 
beautiful soul just as in the beautiful 
flower, namely, that it is this beauty which 
really constitutes its character. The beauty 
is not accidental to the character—no ex- 
terior adornment which conceivably might 
be torn from it; every circumstance in the 
life, every action might be different, yet 
the beauty would remain; only if the 
beauty be touched, the character itself is 
dissolved. Invisible, impalpable, unattain- 
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able, you may call, in soul or in flower, 
this quality of beauty; and yet it is this, 
and this only, which the flower means to 
me; and this is the most undeniable, the 
most definite, the most visible thing which 
I either feel or see, as it shines out to my 
eyes in the face of the man whose beauty 
of soul has conquered me. The beauty, 
then, that I speak of in the soul is no 
single quality, or attribute, amongst other 
attributes. Rather, about the whole man, 
outflowing necessarily from the total of 
the attributes which characterise him, 
there is this which I must recognise as the 
total of himself—an effluence, an atmo- 
sphere, a special presence, an individual 
fragrance—the peculiar fragrance and 
breath of his own personality, his sweet- 
ness, his beauty, himself. 

I have spoken, indeed, only of the dis- 
tinctively beautiful, whether flower or soul. 
But I must go beyond this. There are 
flowers whose beauty is, to us at least, 
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qualified, though God still is in all. And 
there are souls whose fragrance is tainted 
and whose beauty is marred—God only 
knows how deeply—though yet all souls 
are made in the image of God. But since 
all souls are made in the image of God, 
therefore about everyone among us all, 
though marred and tainted, there is yet his 
own peculiar effluence and atmosphere, 
the form and the odour of his unique 
character, whether chiefly beautiful or un- 
beautiful, whether mainly good or bad. 
No, my brother, be you who you may, 
be your record what it may, you are not 
merely what you sometimes are tempted 
to think; you are not made up of your 
circumstances and your accidents, of your 
memory and your accomplishments, of 
your history or your momentary feelings; 
you are not a mere log tossed about as 
the sport of the stream or the tide; no 
waif, no waste, thrown up, one amongst 
a thousand thousand, individually worth- 
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less or meaningless. There is about you 
an individual fragrance, a character, eternal 
of meaning, infinite in value, unique; a 
character which exists, and can exist, 
nowhere save through you and in you; 
a personality, which is the separate off- 
spring of the infinite love of the Creator, 
created in you, as your personal gift of 
character, for beauty and for sweetness. 
You have your own scent, your own atmo- 
sphere, your own matchless form; it is 
sweet, it is beautiful essentially, though it 
be tainted. Though you be tainted, do 
not disbelieve in yourself. Do not dis- 
believe in the love or power of the Creator 
Who gave you your being, of the Redeemer 
Who died to restore you from all taint to 
the full fragrant beauty of the first crea- 
tion, of the Sanctifier Who yet wills to 
be, in you, the perfection of fragrance and 
beauty. 

My object, then, has been, for this 
morning, without drawing inferences, with- 
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out pointing any further to hopes or to 
cautions, without inferring responsibilities 
or duties, simply to insist upon the simple 
reality, as fact, of this existence of beauty, 
God-given, mysterious, impalpable—as in 
each flower of the field, so too, and much 
more than so, in each several soul and 
character of man. 
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UNCONSCIOUS TRAINING IN BEAUTY 


“Love is of God; and every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God; for God ts love.” 

1 JOHN iv. 7, 8 

Tue perfect beauty of character is the 

beauty of holiness; that is, God in man, 

Heaven on earth, the living Presence and 

rule of the Holy Spirit of God. This is 

the realisation of the words of St. Paul, 

‘‘We all, with open face beholding as in 

a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 

into the same image from glory to glory, 

even as wes the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. 

iii. 18). My 
In Pang you, then, these days to think 

of beauty, am I speaking of something 

very distant and very rare ; pretending to 
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use plain words of human experience, but 
meaning only something exclusive, prac- 
tically unattainable, the mere ecstasy of 
spiritual aspiring? I do not think so. I 
would not admit that beauty is meant only 
for the very few. There are those, indeed 
—-blessed be God for them !—who are 
exceptionally and conspicuously beautiful; 
who most fully know and sun themselves 
in the blessedness of union with God; 
souls that glorify life, glad of heart and 
of face, reflecting joy and love wheresoever 
they pass, manifestly irradiated with His 
Spirit, and eloquent not in what they say, 
but in what they are, to declare even to 
our dim thoughts the meaning of the 
glowing life of which St. John speaks to 
us—the glory of a real sacramental union 
with Christ. ‘‘That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son Jesus Christ. And 
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these things write we unto you, that your 
joy may be full” (1 John i. 3, 4). Blessed 
be God for the souls in whom He so makes 
His beauty conspicuous ! 

But these, no doubt, are the few. What 
of the many, the millions, who are not so? 
‘‘God hath not cast off His people which 
He foreknew” (Rom. xi. 2). Surely His 
Church on earth, and our. enrolment 
therein, the mystery of His Baptism, and 
the watching of His Spirit, are not in 
vain? He does not lightly part with the 
souls of men. He does not for nothing 
fling aside the lives which He has created 
and has sealed, or condemn them, as so- 
much waste, to a sordid vulgarity, without 
hope of life or of death. ‘Verily Thou 
art a God that hidest Thyself, O God of 
Israel, the Saviour” (Isa. xlv. 15); and in 
His hiddenness still He deals wondrously 
with the lives and consciences of men. 

The beautifying of souls, —we sometimes 
are incredulous of it ; but is it not going 
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on all round us at this moment? It is we 
who may be blind to it, but the Spirit is 
surely at work. Blessed those who have 
realised the conscious blessing of sacra- 
mental union with Jesus Christ! But 
shall we, when we speak of beautifying, 
look only to such as these—those who 
consciously realise, those who are manifest 
to our eyes? Is there not a work of 
beautifying which is going on also, quietly, 
silently, perhaps painfully, in many and 
many a soul of those in whom men do not 
notice it, and could not imagine it; men 
and women who do not know of it, would 
not dream of it, even of themselves? He 
who would see something of the infinite 
gradualness and accuracy of God’s wonder- 
ful work of beautifying among souls, will 
look, not only in the chancels of our 
churches, but in many a court and garret 
of the vast city ; in many a forsaken corner 
of dock or ship life; in many a home of 
sordidness and cruel pain; into many a 
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brutal and degraded-seeming face. You 
cannot penetrate, it may be, you cannot 
recognise ; yet often it is there within, un- 
noticed, undreamt of—a secret, inward, 
gradual softening, disciplining, into sweet- 
ness, into fragrance, into beauty. 

I will ask you to think of two of the 
simplest commonplaces of human experi- 
ence, and see how even these are full, if we 
will have it so, of the truth of this beauti- 
fying. The first commonplace is that 
human life is full of suffering ; the second, 
that human life is full of obligations. 

Will you look at the sufferings and 
hardnesses with which life teems? Think 
of drudgery in work ; think of disappoint- 
ment in love; think of unjust accusations 
or suspicions ; think of undeserved loss of 
wages; think of a thousand refinements 
of petty but heartless oppression; think 
of cruel parents, of drunken husbands or 
wives ; think of illness and pain, prostrat- 
ing industry, beggaring the home; think 
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of commercial ruin ; think of the agony of 
bereavements, of orphanhoods, or widow- 
hoods ; think of accident and murder, of 
war and havoc; think of the thousand 
thousand varieties of extreme anguish, not 
one of them fully translatable into lan- 
guage, but all real, all historical, all 
familiar, in the awful roll of suffering, 
which is the record of human life. 
Looked at, indeed, thus, from the outer 
side, these things are unspeakably awful 
to the spirit of man. Happily for us, we 
can take in only a very little of them, 
a very little even of what we know to 
be true. I suppose no. human conscious- 
ness could realise a thousandth part of 
human suffering as it is, and live. Only 
God, the Infinitely Loving, sees and knows 
and measures it all. O wonderful para- 
dox! only the Infinitely Loving plumbs 
and measures it all! Yes, but God, the 
Infinitely Loving, sees more deeply—sees 
through it and beneath it all. Ido not say 
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that God sends all the suffering, or that it 
must all be taken as the direct expression 
of His Will. I do not enter upon the 
question how far He may sometimes, or 
often, permit the powers of hatred and 
wickedness to step in, when we have 
ceased to commit ourselves to Him in 
prayer, and work malicious evil against 
His love; but, be the evil what or whence 
it may, it is God Whose love can transmute 
its curse into blessing; it is God Who, 
seeing through it, can find within all its 
horrors a power for healing and for sweeten- 
ing, and can forge fresh beauty even out 
of the very weapons of the devil’s malice. 
And, indeed, this opens before us a yet 
deeper mystery—how the supreme good- 
ness of God Who has made us and loved 
us, Who watches and yearns for us, can, 
by the overmastering excellency of His 
goodness, use sometimes even the power, 
yes, and even the victories of sin, to work 
beauty through them, in the characters 
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of men which were not beautiful. It is 
wonder surpassing wonder, when through 
man’s very falls, and because he is sensible 
of the degradation of them, the Spirit 
of God begins to weave in the heart of the 
fallen the slender, delicate threads of a 
new possibility of beauty. But of this we 
forbear to think or speak further now. 
Meanwhile the record of the world is full 
of agony. We little know what a wonder- 
ful work of winning and of beautifying 
souls is wrought by His Spirit. in the 
presence of terrible anguish. The record 
of the world is full of agony. And the 
annals of the saints are full of martyrdom 
—martyrdom of every conceivable kind, 
martyrdom in whatever form is most ter- 
rible to human affection and sensitiveness. 
‘* Martyrdom,” ‘* crucifying’’— are not 
these the words which seem to be written 
most largely and most plainly across the 
open volume of the annals of saints? Yes, 
in one way surely it is true, if you 
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look from without at the record. Yet 
there is another aspect. Is the con- 
sciousness of the saints a consciousness 
mainly of anguish; or the fruit and out- 
come of life, to them, merely crucifixion ? 
‘‘Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written, For 
Thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom. viii. 35-39). 

There are two aspects, then—are there 
not ?—even of the suffering with which 
life seems to us so pitifully full, even as 
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there were two views of the pillar of the 
cloud of the Presence of God of old. ‘‘It 
was a cloud and darkness to them, but it 
gave light by night to these” (Exod. 
Xiv. 20). 

But if it is a commonplace that human 
life is full, in fact, of suffering, it is even 
more obvious still that it is, of necessity, 
full of obligation. There is no relation in 
life which does not necessarily involve self- 
limiting—in their degree self-sacrificing— 
obligations. Think of the life of home 
and its obligations, as parable and pattern 
of all human relations whatever. Think 
of what is essentially involved in father- 
hood, in motherhood, in the relation of 
brothers and sisters, or of children to 
parents. If motherhood is to us, perhaps, 
the most eloquent exposition of the essen- 
tial sacrifice involved in the relations of 
life, it is not that in this respect the mother 
of the family is really different in kind 
from the husband, or the son, or the 
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daughter, but only that the one universal 
truth is in her case more continuously and 
exactingly manifest. Think, then, of her 
assiduous devotion to the little one’s needs, 
of body and mind; a perpetual service, 
which may not, cannot, be intermitted day 
nor night—a year-long, life-long offering 
of herself and her care in unrequited 
sacrifice for them. Think of her service 
to her husband; think more especially if 
the husband be one who makes that neces- 
sary service into a cruel service—the wife 
with the unsympathetic, self-contemplat- 
ing, irresponsive, or worse still, (if, indeed, 
it be always worse), the drunken, brutal 
husband; yet, day by day she waits on 
him, she endures, and by her service and 
endurance is fashioned, it may be, bit by 
bit, so gradually, so patiently, into some- 
thing different enough from any foreseeing 
or designing of her own—something which 
the great Artificer knows how to shape 
and to build; something higher, truer, 
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more chastened, more beautiful than what 
His eye had seen, when He looked down 
on her, in His tenderness for her, at the 
first. Is there not love in her heart—a real 
self-subduing tenderness towards husband 
or child? And not in mothers, not in 
women, only. Is not this reality of loving 
care ready, again and again, to surprise 
those who draw near most, and can see 
with most insight, even in the unlikeliest 
corners and the most unpromising faces ? 
Think of its existence, in whatever un- 
expected places, as love. Think of the 
long, long dabour of love which God sees 
in the lives of many of His children ; think 
of the long, long forbearing, and pardoning 
of love, to which God through immense 
endurance often leads and trains His 
children; and then remember what love is! 

Ay, what is love? What is this love, 
this inexplicable spirit of devotedness, not 
motived by self, this limitless yearning, 
this strange, beautiful tenderness, which so 
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moves and so suffers in hearts without 
number among the children of men? There 
was one once who could speak indeed of 
love, and was never tired of speaking of it 
—signal himself, if any, amongst those 
born in sin, as the child and the Apostle 
of love. And what does he say of it? 
Rather, what does he not? Remember 
those bold, clear, ringing, amazing words 
of St. John: ‘‘ Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God ; and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God; for God is love. . . . No man hath 
seen God at any time. If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and His love 
is perfected in us. Hereby know we that 
we dwell in Him, and He in us, because 
He hath given us of His Spirit. . . . God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him” (1 John iv. 7-16). 
Here is revelation of wonder indeed, not 
only as kindling the light of a future hope, 
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but as declaring unexpected depths of 
spiritual import and beauty in the lives, as 
they are, of all those who, whether or no 
they have been trained in the happiness of 
an intellectual apprehension of truth and 
of God, yet at least have been trained 
unmistakably, under God’s providence, 
into loving and dwelling in love! 

The hearts of those who for themselves 
trust in God are often made sad at the 
sight of all the suffering tenderness, the 
bruised love, in the world—love bruised 
and suffering, perhaps, in hearts which 
are little conscious of what or whence the 
love that is in them is ; and who therefore, 
in their unconsciousness, moan as it were 
pathetically, as animals moan in pain 
which they do not understand. It is piti- 
ful to hear love bruised and moaning. Do 
I say the hearts which trust in God are 
made sad? Why? Because they trust 
in God? or because, though He not only 
loves, but is love—is Himself as love 
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present in the hearts of the wretched who 
are bruised and moan, is Himself in them 
as bruised love, purifying them and 
beautifying them towards an unsuspected 
perfection of loveliness—yet those who 
see this have not yet wholly learned to 
trust in Him and His love? Is not even 
pain, in large measure, God’s wondrous 
work of love and of beautifying? I do 
not say that all pain purifies, or that man’s 
heart cannot rebel against disciplining 
love. But of this at least I am sure, that 
much beautifying is going on, every day 
that we live, through pain; and it is just 
possible—is it not?—that the hearts of 
some who love God may be saddened and 
discouraged in the presence of visible 
pain, not simply in proportion to the 
depth and the perfectness, but sometimes 
at least in proportion rather to the im- 
perfection, of their own union with God. 
Have I seemed at all to be suggesting 
that a// in the end alike, with or without 
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their own consciousness, are being trained 
perforce, through the wretchednesses and 
necessities of life, towards a goal of ulti- 
mate beauty? No; I urge nothing so far 
beyond what I can know. I know only 
what is revealed to me; but that certainly 
is not revealed. Moreover, so far as any 
range of possible sight is given to me, 
I cannot, in forecasting, go beyond this— 
that the things which are contradictory 
remain contradictory. Wickedness and 
holiness, evil and good, rebellion and 
grace, do not and cannot approximate. 
I may, by God’s grace, be won from the 
one side across to the other, but ¢hey 
themselves remain in the sharpest, most 
relentless, most irreconcilable antithesis of 
contrast. No; I see all, indeed, in the 
midst of discipline. I see how discipline 
is, in its true nature, beautifying. I see 
also how men can rebel against beautify- 
ing. I do mot see the issue of the disci- 
pline upon all. 
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But one thing I know, for it is told me 
by one whom I implicitly trust; and the 
nature which God has planted in me bears 
witness also to the truth of it, namely, 
that ‘‘God is love; and He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him” 
(1 John iv. 16). 

And one thing more also [ know; that 
‘‘there are last which shall be first, and 
there are first which shall be last” (St. 
Luke xiii. 30). 
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‘* He that ts unjust, let him be unjust still: and he 
which ts filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that 
zs righteous, let him be righteous still; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still.” 


REV. xxii. 11. 
YESTERDAY I asked you to turn aside and 
consider, as bystanders watching a wonder- 
ful picture, or rather a wonderful process, 
what a vast work there is being wrought 
in the world through the obligations and 
pains whereof life is full; a vast work of 
gradual, patient, tender beautifying of 
souls—beautifying whereof the souls them- 
selves which are beautified are neverthe- 
less, in countless instances, almost or alto- 
gether unconscious. To-day I ask you to 
” 177 
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think of this same beautifying from quite 
a different point of view; not simply as 
something which is going on in fact, not 
as a phenomenon in the lives of others, 
but as it concerns ourselves, and as to 
ourselves it is a personal necessity and 
a personal duty. 

It is, indeed, we ourselves who are to be 
beautiful. Not ugliness, not meanness, 
not selfishness, is meant to be the peculiar 
aspect or fragrance of our own unique 
personality, but beauty—‘‘the beauty of 
holiness.” To be beautiful is the possi- 
bility, the duty, the necessity, of us all. 
Is there anyone who does not aspire to 
be beautiful—beautiful as the saints of 
God are beautiful? anyone who for him- 
self neither hopes it nor longs for it? If 
so, that man has surely much yet to learn 
of the meaning and the hope of a Chris- 
tian’s creed. 

Consider first the universal possibility 
of beauty. In respect of other excel- 
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lences, bodily or mental, God’s providence 
has assigned to each man’s life certain 
peremptory limits beyond which it cannot 
pass. Moreover, in things such as these, 
one man’s excellency involves and depends 
on another’s inferiority. We cannot all 
be rich or strong, handsome or intellectual, 
learned or famous. But what hindrance 
forbids all or any of us from beauty of 
character? Do any disadvantages, men- 
tal or physical? The things which maim 
life, and mar its opportunities, for all 
other than spiritual ends, do they prohibit 
or disable any from beauty of character? 
Nay, they may rather, as we have seen, 
be turned into the kindly conditions which 
nurse and educate it. There is no impedi- 
ment, there is no disability, out of which 
and on which beauty of disposition may 
not grow. 

And as nothing can prevent it from 
being the possibility, so is it the proper 
end and meaning of all lives. For that we 
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are here on earth; for that God gave us 
breath and being ; for that God multiplies 
opportunities, disciplines, encouragements; 
for that Christ lived and died ; for that His 
Church exists; for that we are enrolled 
and sealed as members of His Body ; for 
that the Church, ‘‘which is His Body,” 
exists ; for that are all the teaching, the 
ordinances, the Sacraments, the faith, of 
His Church ; for that He has brought us 
together in this place to-day; for that He 
orders our whole life day by day, waiting 
for us, watching for us, shaping for us, 
earnestly desiring us. 

Ugly, of course, we are—uglier far than 
we even suspect ; God only knows how 
deformed and how offensive !—yet let no 
one presume simply to acquiesce in the fact 
of his own ugliness. Not the dull gloom 
of a hopeless mediocrity, not merely 
patient endurance in the greyness of twi- 
light, but Divine joy and the beauty of 
holiness are rather the aim and the faith of 
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the believer. By what right, indeed, do we 
hope to be saved at last, if content to go 
on till the last in our native ugliness? 
Day by day now we must be being 
moulded by God’s Spirit into what is 
beautiful. Else if in us there is found 
nothing beautiful, nothing Divinely beau- 
tiful, if the grace of God has taken no 
root and borne no fruit in our souls, if the 
Divine eye looking down upon us can see 
in us nothing of the reflection of His own 
presence of beauty, assuredly we shall not 
be saved. I know that this presence of 
beauty will be acknowledged by Jesus 
Christ in many and many a life wherein men 
do not see it or dream of it, and that He 
will disown it in some who seem to them- 
selves and to others to be beautiful ; but I 
know also that its presence is indispensable. 
‘©When the King came in to see the guests, 
He saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment: and he saith unto him, 
Friend, how camest thou in hither not 
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having a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless” (St. Matt. xxii. 11, 12). The 
shining robe, the garment of beauty, the 
wedding garment, is surely required. 
‘*Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord” (Heb. xii. 14). 

Will anyone say to me here, Are you 
preaching that men must have a righteous- 
ness of their own ; a righteousness which is 
not of faith ; a righteousness other than the 
righteousness of Jesus? I did not say that 
it was not of, or by, faith. I did not say 
that any human holiness must be, or could 
be, other than the holiness of Jesus. I 
did not say that the beauty of the flower 
was its own, or that the beauty which 
passed from the crushed flower ceased to 
be. But the beauty of the flower, though 
it be God's own beauty, is yet, by God’s 
command, really and not unreally zz the 
flower, nay, it is itself the very flower 
character; and so I say that though the 
beauty of holiness be God’s and God’s 
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alone, yet it must be zz me; I say that 
when the Judge’s eye looks on me, He 
must see this holiness zz me—not only hear 
the Name of Jesus from my lips, but see 
and own the presence of Jesus’ holiness in 
my heart, see me only through It, and It 
at home in me, so that He Who calls 
nothing untruly may call It mine: else I 
shall be the man who claimed to enter the 
vision of God without holiness, and thrust 
himself on the marriage with no wedding 
garment. 

To be beautiful, then, is as universally 
necessary as it is universally possible. 
And the time, and the scene of beautify- 
ing, where are they? Uponearth. Upon 
earth the saints were made beautiful. Life 
upon earth was given to them for this; 
and this was in them the result which life 
on earth reached—not that the fulness of 
its perfecting was completed on earth, but 
on earth its quality as beauty was assured. 

Does it sound hard or strange to say 
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that those who would see God’s Presence 
must be beautiful? Yet think how much 
stranger it would be if it were not so. For 
what is our hope of God’s Presence? or 
what do we mean by salvation? Do we 
hope for a sudden, causeless, yet total, 
transformation of character and meaning ? 
There are no such impossible contradic- 
tions in the great government and work of 
God. The earthy soul cannot be crowned 
with a heavenly salvation. We must be 
saved from sin, if at all, not zz sin. Sal- 
vation is not a substitute instead of 
holiness, but salvation is uzéo holiness. 
Without holiness there is no sight of God. 
Without holiness there could be no 
Heaven. Cannot we see that it must be 
so? To those in whom God’s beauty is, 
the presence of Heaven has begun. But 
to those in whom there is no spark of 
beauty, there is not, and there cannot be, a 
Heaven. No imaginable surroundings of 
beauty would make beauty to them; no 
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local planting in Heaven (if we could 
imagine it) would bring Heaven near to 
them. The Heaven of heavens would to 
them have no affinity, and would be no joy, 
but rather would be intolerable condemna- 
tion and pain. What were the presence 
and the sight of the King to the guest 
without the wedding garment ? 

Certainly, Heaven is not to be looked 
for, and Hell is not to be looked for, 
merely as an external surrounding of so 
much bodily enjoyment or suffering. The 
beginning of our eternal being, for good 
or for evil, for beauty or for a curse, is 
now. Now it is, now in the lives of our. 
earthly business or suffering, that we are 
not so much incurring a future merit of 
reward or punishment, as though the 
reward and the punishment themselves 
were wholly from outside of us; but rather 
that we are passing into affinity with 
beauty, or into affinity with corruption ; 
growing, though feebly yet really, into 
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the nature of holiness (which is the nature 
of Christ), or growing gradually more 
remote from, and finally more incompatible 
with, holiness. 

This is the process of trial, is it not? 
And when it is done, what will the issue 
be? Not a sentence, imposed upon us 
from without in any vindictiveness of re- 
tribution ; no arbitrary decree, binding us 
to external consequences, which but for 
that arbitrary judgment might have been 
otherwise. We shall incur only that which 
we shall 6e,; we ourselves shall have 
wrought out the terms of our own judg- 
ment; we ourselves shall have given their 
whole content of meaning to them, for we 
shall so have acted towards God in our 
life, that we shall either be recognisably 
beautiful, or we shall be incompatible with 
beauty; our very existence will be itself 
a stage in the process either of Heaven 
or of Hell. 


Is it, then, in any real sense a strange 
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or hard requirement? Is it not, if we 
think, the most obvious and necessary 
truth, that beauty, inherent beauty, Divine 
beauty in ourselves, is a necessary con- 
dition of the possibility of Heaven—the 
possibility of any vision of God to us? 
Beauty of character, beauty as character, 
—this alone is the beginning, the earnest. 
the certainty of Heaven. ‘Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God,” cries St. John. ‘‘And such we 
are.”* For this cause ‘‘the world knoweth 
us not, because it knew Him not. Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is. And every one that hath this 
hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He 
is pure” (1 John iii. 1-3). 

Yes, it may be said, but there is an 


1 See the Revised Version. 
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insuperable difficulty still. We admit the 
theory of it, we admit the logic of it. We 
need, indeed, to be beautiful. But, beauti- 
ful in fact we are not, and beautiful we 
cannot be. We feel that it is not in us; 
not it, not the power for it, not really the 
hope of it. 

Indeed! and yet you have been pro- 
claiming all your life, not only your adora- 
tion of God the everlasting Creator, not 
only your acknowledgment of the atoning 
Life and Death of Jesus Christ, but also 
your faith in God the Holy Ghost, God 
abroad in this earth as Spirit of holiness 
and beauty, sanctifying the hearts of 
men and women, constituting a Church 
Holy and Catholic, constituting an age- 
long and world-wide communion of saints. 

If the preacher urged upon you the ne- 
cessity of a beauty of holiness which must 
be not only inherent zz your character, 
but self-originated, from any conceivable 
resources or possibilities of your own, you 
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might well turn upon him as preaching a 
gospel which, however fair-sounding to 
the ear, was yet transformed for us, by 
the terrible facts of our weakness and our 
sin, into a_ gospel of practical despair. 
But now, {to believe in the necessity of 
our own beauty, the beauty of holiness 
in our own character, and at the same 
time to disbelieve in the possibility of 
it,—is not this, after all, to believe (it 
may be) in God the Almighty Father, 
and (it may be) in God the Son, the 
Redeemer, but to disbelieve still in God 
the Holy ene se the Comforter, the — 
Strengthener | ae | 

Is, then, the third part of our Creed a 
mere superfluity, in the absence of which 
the belief in God the Father and God the 
Son can be still coherent and complete? 
Rather, to disbelieve in God as Spirit of 
holiness is to disbelieve in the reality of 
God as God, and to know nothing of His 
work amongst men for these eighteen 
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centuries, from the day of Ascension on- 
wards. 

‘‘T believe in the Holy Ghost; the 
Holy Catholic Church; the Communion 
of Saints ; the Forgiveness of Sins.” Here 
is a creed which has been, and is, intensely 
living and practical to the experience of 
Christian men and women in the Church 
of Christ. But you hesitate? You do not 
believe in the effective reality of this Spirit 
of holiness and beauty? From God, not 
from man; from God, yet in man; Him- 
self very God of very God; yet without 
human deserving, without human intrinsic 
beauty, constituting the inherent beauty of 
character of ‘“‘young men and maidens, 
old men and children” (Ps. cxlviii. 12), 
here and now, whose faith and heart are 
open towards their God ? 

At the least, if you hesitate for a 
moment, remember that the Church of 
Christ does not. If you despair of your- 
self, if you falter about your faith in the 
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power for beautifying and for sanctifying 
in His Church the souls of all His bap- 
tised, understand at least that therein you 
are not obeying, but betraying and desert- 
ing the faith of the Church of Christ and 
of her Master. It is not the faith of the 
Church which is despondent, or the creed 
of the Church which is dark. She believes 
in you, and your beauty of personal char- 
acter, and your capacity of divinest inspir- 
ing and indwelling,—even if you do not. 
At least, do not charge upon her the fault 
of your own lack of hope. 

Christ’s Church on earth is a society for _ 
holiness, a home of holiness, wherein the 
very power of holiness dwells. It is some- 
thing to think of her thus at all, as a great 
organised society for personal holiness. 
But she differs, indeed, from all other 
societies in this: that while they are of 
human origin, she is of Divine: while they 
have in them no power to inspirit or enable 
their members to anything, beyond such 
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as belongs to the accumulated witness or 
contagious enthusiasm of a number of 
associated wills, she has a Presence in her 
which enables, but is not enabled by, which 
possesses, but does emanate from, the 
souls of her members; she is the Body of 
Christ, and the Spirit of her God is within 
her (Eph. i. 22, 23; ii. 21, 22); her order, 
her methods, are not self-devised; she 
knows, she wields, she dispenses to men, 
in God’s name, means of grace, means of 
power, by which things that were im- 
possible become possibilities, by which 
the unholy can be transformed into 
holiness, and that which was dead can 
live. I do not speak now in detail of 
the things of the Church, or discuss 
the doubts which the failures of Church- 
men have raised. But so, in spite of 
all, it is. Understand her ministries, 
understand her Sacraments, understand 
her life, and the Spirit which on Pentecost 
made her what she is and shall be to the 
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end of time; ask what Baptism means, 
and Absolution, and Communion, and all 
other things which go to make up the 
reality of the life of the Church of Christ ; 
for through and in them that beauty of 
holiness, that beauty of personal character, 
which is to all a possibility, and to alla 
necessity, is open every day, through the 
grace of God, to every soul that He has 
enrolled, to every soul that is willing to 
be enrolled by Him, in the blessed ranks 
of His Church. 
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XII 
BEAUTY IN THE CROSS 


“* He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 


ST. MATT. x. 39. 
Ir is something to see that real beauty 
is indeed our own portion and our own 
necessity. There are lives which would 
be changed, which would be at once 
softened and lifted, with a new awe and 
a new hope, if they even conceived of 
themselves as capable of being beautiful, 
if they dared still dream for themselves 
even the dream of a personal holiness. 
The mere aspiration can be a real heart- 
glow, a real hope, a real fire, to warm, to 
lighten, to comfort, to encourage. And 
yet, should we leave it thus? Bid you be 
beautiful, and leave you with the thought 
197 
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of your own beauty, as conscious guide or 
aim? It is not so that beauty is apt to be 
won. Faith, indeed, in the possibility of 
beauty, and conscience of the necessity of 
beauty, these are of practical value; yet 
not by direct aim, not by posing for 
beauty, may we expect to become beauti- 
ful. Rather ‘‘he that loseth his life shall 
find it.” The self-consciousness which 
poses for beauty has instantly lost it. 
How, then, is it ever to be wrought or 
won in those who have once recognised it 
as part of the Christian character which 
is their right and duty? 

Let us look at what has been before us 
in the Church of Christ. There has been 
real beauty of character again and again 
in countless souls of the baptized. Where 
has it been? Rather, where has it not? 
In every age, every country, every profes- 
sion, every rank. But where, by looking, 
shall we see it the most conspicuously ? 
Not, I think, amidst ease or quiet, or the 
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things which make for comfort—though 
no apparent comfort is inconsistent with 
it—but more conspicuously in the ship- 
wreck, on the battlefield, at the death-bed, 
in the prison-cell, by the rack, upon the 
scaffold; more conspicuously, that is, 
amid the anguish and the crushing of 
hearts, when everything that made life, 
from the point of view of this world, 
either fair or tolerable, was utterly sacri- 
ficed, and the whole sacrifice voluntarily 
dedicated in unflinching steadfastness of 
will. This is not the lot of all; this may 
not be the possibility of all. But has it 
not been in the midst of scenes like these, 
as plain matter of fact, that the unspeak- 
able fragrance and beauty of human 
character has shone forth most of all— 
shone forth aglow and aflame with a 
brilliancy, a power, an exquisite sweet- 
ness, a wonderful majesty ; and, moreover, 
that it is its God-like perfectness in scenes 
like these by which the real heart of 
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humanity is touched and stirred? These 
are the things which draw tears to every 
eye, which thrill and lift every soul, which 
kindle every aspiration after nobleness that 
is yet capable of the touch of kindling. 
Human beauty we are thinking of, in 
its most splendid, most Divine manifesta- 
tions. | The human character is made to 
be beautiful. It is continually reflecting 
parts, aspects, lights, of the beauty that 
is in it from God. In every shade and 
degree it has been, and it is a vehicle and 
expression of beauty. And even this is 
not all. It has been, even upon earth, 
perfectly identical with perfect beauty. 
Beauty, in absolute perfectness, is God. 
Beauty, in absolute perfectness, is also the 
crown and goal of human life made com- 
plete. One human Life has on earth been 
absolutely perfect in humanity, perfect in 
beauty; because one human Life upon 
earth has been absolutely Divine. Above, 
then, and beyond every degree and variety 
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of partial expression of beauty in human 
life or character, we have before us the 
absolute perfectness of beauty, in terms 
and conditions of human life in the world. 
We may see what it is like, in living and 
in dying. And what is it like? A life of 
prayer, a life of love, a life of duty abso- 
lutely unswerving, a life of self-dedication 
absolutely unintermittent; a death of 
sacrifice in every point, at every moment, 
perfectly willing, perfectly glad. What is 
it like? “The lifelong sacrifice of the 
ministry of Jesus, and the death upon the 
Cross at Calvary. J 
But if so, do I point, then, too high ; 

to a perfection which is only discouraging ? 
Nay, experience is not so. The most 
brilliant examples are those which are 
most contagious, which most inflame and 
inspire, which most attract and enthral. 
It is the sight of glory—glory even 
through martyrdom—which ever most 
stimulates life and hope in the heart. 


QO2 
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‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me” (St. John xii. 32) 5 
this would be still true of Calvary, even if 
the crucified Jesus were the noblest of 
human examples, and were nothing to us 
but example. But you, Christian men 
and women, you do not only gaze at Him, 
you do not only believe in Him as at a 
distance ; you are of Him and in Him ; 
members of His Body, partakers of His 
nature, branches of Himself. That life 
you share ; in that sacrifice and dying you 
have part; that Spirit is the Spirit wherein 
you are bathed and sealed. When you 
study the perfectness of the Cross, you 
study your own perfectness; not only in 
the sense that it is the perfectness of which 
another Man, of your own race, has once 
been capable, but in that you and He are, 
or may be, personally one. The whole of 
His nature is offered to you, is your 
proper life and completion; all that He 
does is your doing because it is His, if you 
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will be, as He has once made you and 
always designed you to be, included, 
animated, embodied, in His Spirit and in 
His Life. 

If, then, I point to the Cross as an 
example, yet remember that the example 
of the Cross is inalienably possible to us. 
It differs from all other examples in this. 
The feats of men, who to me are other 
men, feats of body or mind, the feats of 
the athlete or of the philosopher, may or 
may not be within my possibilities. But 
all that I see in the example of Jesus, is 
from the mere fact that I see it there, 
necessarily within the possibility of my 
nature, of my life. Though apart from 
Him I can do nothing, being merely my- 
self; yet there is nothing, of all that 
He either did or suffered, which I may 
not—nay, which I must not—suffer and 
do, if I am indeed united, by true mem- 
bership, with Himself, the Doer and Suf- 
ferer. I can drink His Cup, for I am 
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in Him who drinketh it. I can bear His 
Cross, for I am crucified with Him. His 
Passion, His Death, His Burial, His 
Resurrection, His Ascension; all these, 
being His, are mine also, in proportion 
as my incorporation in His mystical Body 
is real (Rom. vi. 3-8; Eph. ii. 4-7; Col. 
iii. 3, 4). All Christian faith and life 
turns upon the mystery — transcendent 
indeed, yet, thank God! not unintelli- 
gible—of personal membership, personal 
union, with Christ. 

But what is it that I see in the example 
of the Cross? It is absolute self-dedication 
to. God and to duty, in life and in death. 
It is absolute self-identification with the 
mind and will, the character and love, 
of God. This is the outside aspect, the 
aspect in relation to daily practice, of that 
which within is seen to be the perfection of 
beauty. Here, then, is our practical lesson 
in beauty—a practical lesson as simple as 
it is difficult. Go and do simply what 
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you ought to do. Go and live simply as 
you ought to live. Duty done is duty 
in the service and love of Jesus,—this is 
the practical secret of what is beautiful. 
Let the spirit of duty come in, as obedience, 
as duty, to rule thought, purpose, and 
action. For one week, for one day, try 
what it is to choose xothing wilfully ; to 
submit every choice that is offered you 
simply to Christ; to do everything as in 
His Presence, with direct reference to 
Him ;—try for one day, for one hour; and 
behold, the life of beauty has begun to 
be recognisable—yes, and the joy of 
beauty, the freedom of beauty—even in 
you. Shall I say, speaking at this moment, 
let us desire and pray that for these three 
days at least to come, Good Friday, 
Easter Eve, and Easter, it may be in our 
hearts to choose nothing by any act of 
personal will, to postpone nothing through 
any reluctance or distaste of our own, 
but in utter surrender of will to choose 
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and to do, to think and to feel, in every 
act, every detail and manner of acting, 
unreservedly and only, that which our 
conscience witnesses to be most wholly 
according to the perfect Will of Christ 
Jesus our Lord? To feel that this is more 
than we can achieve, whether in any sense 
it were true to the letter or no, would be 
nothing to the purpose. It is certainly 
not more than we can have it in our hearts 
to desire, to pray for, and to attempt. 
And we know that it is things like these, 
rather faith than work, rather desire than 
achievement, rather love than service, 
which really stamp their character upon 
the soul. Only, of course, faith is not 
faith that proffers itself rather than work ; 
desire is not desire which prefers to dis- 
pense with achievement; nor is love real 
love which runs into no sacrifice of ser- 
vice. 

This, then, is what we have reached, is 
it? And does it sound like cold comfort? 
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We began with the joy of beauty, and are 
ending with the daily taking-up of the 
Cross, in a dull routine of dutiful self- 
sacrifice ? Perhaps not such cold comfort, 
either—at least to those who are tied 
to their dulness of duty, anyhow—to 
recognise in it once again all the ele- 
ments, all the lineaments, of the exquisite 
beauty of holiness. It is not a prosaic 
fluttering down of fair dreams to earth ; 
it is, at least as truly, a transfiguring of 
duil earth with the Light of God. 

And so now, with the thought still 
before our minds of the exquisite beauty, 
remembering what beauty is, and that it 
is ours to be beautiful, with a beauty far 
transcending that of lily or violet, before 
we return once more to the patience of the 
life-task, we try to look at that scene, the 
most outwardly without form or comeli- 
ness, yet the most pregnant in beauty of 
all scenes upon earth—the picture of Jesus 
hanging upon the Cross. We would think 
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of Him—His calmness, His tenderness, 
His devoutness, His strength, His duty, 
His service, His holiness, His love, His 
sacrifice,—all that made up His human 
character and history; we would dwell 
upon the details of His agony and dying, 
His absolute willingness, —voluntary, sove- 
reign in voluntariness, at every successive 
moment, from the first to the last; we 
would yield all our powers of imagination 
and study, hour after hour, if it may be, to 
watch, to feel, to understand, to realise. 
And why? Because in that sight, to those 
who have patient eyes to see, is more 
beauty, more power of love, than in any 
sight ever seen on earth. We would watch 
it, that we may be touched by love in 
watching it; not as an exercise of irksome 
duty, not even as a study for the sake of 
knowledge, but for the sake of love—in 
order to love, in order to be won, to be 
penetrated with the tenderness of its most 
wonderful love, in order to be saddened, 
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to be softened, to be melted from our stiff- 
nesses and our worldlinesses, at the feet of 
the love which has lifted life to Heaven, 
and has conquered and overpassed both 
sin and death. 

The heart that has really melted before 
the Cross of Jesus is softer and readier for 
any form, be it what it may, of daily cross- 
bearing in the memory of Jesus. The 
heart that has really used Good Friday for 
the study of the Cross, and has been filled 
that one day with the real tenderness of 
sorrow and love, will carry on from that 
day, through many a month of the coming. 
year, a memory and—more than a memory 
—a living experience of Jesus crucified, 
which will many and many a time re- 
appear, perhaps half-unconsciously, in his 
soul, to soften bitterness, to quell petu- 
lance, to sweeten duty, and to brighten 
hope. Through that memory, through 
that experience, the soul itself will be 
altered, fortified, beautified. 
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But once more you say, do you, that 
you cannot? You have tried, perhaps, 
often, and you cannot? You believe that 
a Good Friday of such tender melting of 
heart would indeed be an indelible reality, 
leaving its stamp and its strength upon the 
altered being of the soul. But you cannot 
realise it; and because you cannot, there- 
fore Passiontide, year after year, instead 
of really thus raising, only rather tends to 
discourage and disappoint you. Is it so, 
that you desire, but cannot realise ; that 
your heart is sad because you cannot 
realise, though you desire, the tender 
sorrow and love of the Cross of Jesus? 
Be it so, then; and upon this, in great 
lowliness, take your stand. Be sad for 
this, because you cannot realise, cannot 
use. Be sad, and bring this your sadness, 
and the cause of it, before Jesus Christ in 
prayer. *‘I cannot use, O Lord, the hours 
of Thy Passion as I do desire to use them, 
for study of Thy Cross, for melting, and 
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for love. It is my feebleness of spirit 
that drags me back. It is my fault, the 
fault of a carnal life, the fault of powers 
grown stiff through worldly habit—worldly 
habit and worldly default—of life and 
thought and prayer. It is my fault, my 
loss, my shame, my sorrow; and oh that 
the sorrow because of it may be sorrow 
indeed!” Do not dismiss it, but dwell on 
it! Have it out, put it into words, tell it 
in prayer to God then, when, if you could 
but do as you ought and wish, you would 
be kneeling before the Cross of Jesus! If 
you cannot soften your heart before the 
Cross, soften it in confession of your help- 
lessness so to soften it! 

If you cannot grieve for Jesus dying, 
grieve, in this fact, for yourselves, for your 
own dryness, and your own impotence! 
Be troubled if, and because, you can do 
nothing more. Be troubled, and look up 
in trouble ; weep, if you can, for this, and 
be softened in and through tears. Be sad 
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of heart, as the penitent and the contrite 
are sad. 

We, indeed, who have to take our part 
and place in this lowliest and meanest 
grade of sorrow,—we may not know the 
sweet tenderness of those who can really 
accompany their Lord in His Passion and 
Cross; but penitence, but. self-judging, 
but a ‘troubled spirit,’—is not this 
already, itself, a fruit of the grace of God ? 
is not this already, itself, a dim beginning 
of love and of beauty ? 
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